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OFFICIAL. 
STATE OF N. YORK—SECRETARY’S OFFICE. 


DEPARTMENT or Common ScHoots, 
Albany, June 1, 1842. 

It having been represented to this Department, that great de- 
lays exist in many of the school districts, in the expenditure of 
the Library money, in the purchase of suitable books; in conse- 
quenee of which the districts are not only deprived for a con- 
siderable period, of the benefits which would result from the 
use of the books, but frequently forfeit-their share of the Li- 
brary money for the ding year, through the neglect of the 
Trustees to expend the money in their hands within the time 
prpseribad by law: and it being of great importance that the 


meni money should be expended at the earliest practicable 














Jt is therefore, hereby ordered, That the Trustees of the se- 
veral school. districts in this state, expend the Library money, 
apportioned and pzid-to them for the use of their respective dis- 
tricts, for the present year, in the purchase of suitable books, 
on or before the first day of September next. Aud that in each 
year succeeding the present one, while this order remains un- 
rescinded, the Library money aforesaid, which may be received 
by the Trustees of the several districts, be so expended on or 
before the first day of July. 

The Deputy Saperinteadeats of the several counties are here- 
bs directed to report to this Department, the names of ail 

rastees of districts, within their respective jurisdictions, 
who shall neglect to comply with this requisition. 

S. YOUNG, Sup’t Com. Schools. 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 
STATE CONVENTION OF DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Proceedings of the Convention of the Deputy 
Superintendents of the several Counties in this 
State, held at Utica, on the 4th, 5th and 6th 
of May, 1842. 

(Reported for the District School Journal.) Py, 
Wednesday, May 4,9 A: M. 
Mr. SterHen Movtron, of Oneida, called to order, 
and on his motion, 
Henny E. Rocuester, of Monroe, was called to pre- 

side temporarily, and . 

Harsey R. Wine, of Warren, appointed Secretary, 





‘o tem, : 
On calling the roll of Deputies, forty-nine answered 
to their names,:as follows : 


Albany—Royali Shaw. 


Oneida—Harold H. Pope, 
Allegany—L. G Mexon. 
B 


S:ephen Moulton. 


'roome—Geo. T. Frazier. Onondaga—Alanson Edwards. 
Cayuga—John B. Bowen. Chauncey Goodrich. 
oe 1s ee Hide. Cricann: re te -Sevaciae: 
linton--D.S. T. $5 rio—A. T. Hopkins. 
Gotambie Dari 6. Woodin. Qrenze— ¢ Tooker, 
Delawar 2 swe iP. madge 
*~D. MeFarland. 0.'W. Randall. 
A, SCiement Otsego—Jabez D. Hammond, 
Erie—P. G, Parker. Lewis R: Palmer. 
| seve Shumway. Rengselaer—Z. P. Burdick. 
H. Steve Schkenectady—Alex’r Fonda 
Pulton~F. B, ne, Schoharie—Ezra Smith. 
Senet me W. Cleaveland. Steves sReiph K tinct, 
* « ¥ na, en— mca. 
romilton— Be b. Thoge-George Williams. 
Herkimer—J. Henry, jr. © Tompké 8 " 
Kings—T. PF. eo Warren— alee 5 
Seems sdamelest een athe Woe 
3 er right, 
z. e: : : fan cay Sb ane 
Monroe—H. E. Rochester. ristram Little, 
Sreemae eee, Min te Sens, 
Py, dea ig Sy yaar x a , 
The Rev. Witttam Gatravprr, of Connecticut 
g pres at the request of the Convention, open 


on . 






t re with prayer. Sue” 

On motion of ag Lahde of Peers) yore rang 
s appointed by the Chair, consistin essrs. | 

Mocuror, Pascua; of Livisuston, and Toonrx, of 






é, to report the names of officers of the Conven-. 
chairman, the follov ointments, which were 








President Hammonp, on taking the Chair, addressed 
the Convention, in substance, as follows : 


Though fully aware that considerations of respect for 
years, perhaps rather than any peculiar qualifications of 
his own, had induced his selection for the duties of the 
Chair, he was nevertheless grateful for the distinction, 
and he should endeavor at least, not to discredit the 
choice of the convention, in the discharge of the functions 
of its presiding officer. Itcould hardly be necessary for 
him to dwell upon the importance of the occasion which 
had called the meeting together from all parts of the 
state. He presumed every zentleman present came there 
fully impressed with its immense importance. That 
this country owed much, very much to the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge, was not more strictly true, than 
that the only: means to accomplish that end was the 
proper management and regulation of common schools. 
It was not perhaps too much to say that the civil insti- 
tutions of this country wre in a great measure to be 
attributed to the common school system of New Eng- 
land, introduced and established by the Pilgrims. Since 
the commencement of the present century, the attention 
of statesmen, and even monarchies of Europe had been 
directed to this great subject of enlightening the com- 
mon mind. No doubt the governing motive of those 
engaged in it had been philanthropy and benevolence ; 
but it was not improbable that these monarchs and 
statesmen may have found out that in addition to what 


‘had hitherto been considered the strength of a nation, 


physical power and money, there is a certain aggregate 
of knowledge necessary to cement and crown the whole. 
Hence, no doubt, the comparatively recent efforts, on the 
part of statesmen of the old world, to add to the mass 
of mind within their respective dominions. And it was 
a fact somewhat mortifying to us as Americans, that in 
one government of Europe—and that the most despotie 
of monarchies—[he alluded to Prussia]—the common 
school system had been carried to a higher degree of 
perfection than here. If it were important to add to 
the strength and powerof a nation by these means in the 
old world, how much more important in this country, 
where the sovereignty, instead of being vested in a sin- 
gle individual, resides in the majority of the people! 
How can we expect to preserve our institutions, if the 
mass of the people, the sovereign majority, be not en- 
lightened? However disposed the mass may be to main- 
tain a good government, how is it possible without the 
intelligence on their part to perceive and to pursue the 
policy best suited to accomplish the great end in view ? 

Those who had for several years looked into the ope- 
ration of our common school system, had with great 
pain observed, that if our schools had not retrograded, 
they had at least remained stationary. And yet, the 
siate had provided liberally—as liberally perhaps as the 
proper encouragement to individual effort required at 
its hands. The necessary organization existed. Offi- 
cers were regularly appointed to carry out-the details 
of the system. The Jaws in reference to it were gene- 
rally judicious. And why was it that this institution, 
conceded to be of more importance than any other, had 
remained stationary, if not retrograded! Surely it was 
not owing—and he was happy to say it—to any remiss- 
ness on the part of those who had, from time to time, 
discharged the duties of State Superintendent. Gideon 
Hawley, the first superintendent of common schools, 
who may be said to have perfected the system ina great 
degree—an excellent, exceedingly judicious, modest, _re- 
tiring man—brought all the powers of his strong and 
well-informed. mind to the task. Next to him, John 
Van Ness Yates, a man of vigorous intellect and ready 
resources, gave to this subject his best energies and ef- 
forts, and not without good results. Next came Aza- 
riah C. Flagg, a clear headed, intelligent man, who al- 
though fresh from the theatre of party conflicts, in 
which he bore no inconsiderable part, yet as respects 
this subject of common schools, devoted himself with 
assiduity and indefatigable energy to the preservation 
and promotion of the institution. Next to him John A. 
Dix, a man. of fine literary taste, and varied acquire- 
™ents, to whom the subject was congenial and the labor 
light. He too made it his ambition to mature and per- 
fect the system of common school instruction. He was 
ce gone Ses C. Spencer, a man of eminent talents, 


Weh Sar present superintendent, of 


tause he was 
remark; ‘that 


re 













‘and .v ; and who, during the time that he | 

discharged the duties of’ superintendent, seemed more 

than any of cessors, to have devoted his great 
ntal.and physical energies tothe p ion of the 


added a fitness and capacity for usefulness in the depart- 
ment which he so ably filled, unsurpassed by any other 
man in the state. If therefore, the system has stood 
still, or retrograded, the reason for it must be sought 
notin any want of capacity or attention at the helm, 
but rather to the fact that under the former regulations, 
it was next to impossible for the state superintendent to 
be informed specifically of the defects in the manage- 
ment of the system, and where the defects existed. 

As a last resort, the system under which this Con- 
vention had assembled, was adopted—the system of 
Deputy Superintendents of the several counties. If 
this failed in giving impetus to the succe8sful progress 
and influence of common schools, the hopes of the phi- 
lanthropist would be in a great degree defeated. De- 
puty Superintendents, (and it was right that it should 
be so,) had very little power, if any. Their duties 
were advisory and recommendatory. Their province 
was to endeavor, by suasion, by example, by advice, by 
visitations, to improve the common schools. And the 
object of the existing law on this subject, was that eve- 
ry district in the state, however secluded or remote 
should be reached, and had the working of the system 
looked into down to its farthest extremities—to the 
end that defects might be ascertained and reported, and 
the correction, if possible, applied. Another high ad- 
vantage of the system, was that any improvement in 
the mode of teaching or government in any portion of 
the state, whether in a log school house in the county 
of Cattaraugus, or in the remote part of the wilds of 
Hamilton, might be, and should be, communicated by 
the deputies to the State Superinteadent, and by him 
spread all over the state, through its ten thousand neigh- 
borhoods. Another object was to get up an interest—a 
healthy public sentiment in relation to it in this country, 
as it should be in all free countries. Public opinion 
bere, as it should, controls every thing—and if in each 
school district in the state, through the efforts and influ- 
ence. of its Deputy Superintendents, this desirable state 
of public opinion can be produced, the aggregate results 
must be what was designed. If each of us in the seve- 
ral school districts in the counties in which weare locat- 
ed, can ignite a single spark, how soon and how bril- 
liantly will these ten thousand fires illuminate the em- 
pire state. ° 

Mr. H. adverted to the fact that the Convention was 
honored with the attendance of gentlemen of high cha- 
racter and eminent friends of the cause of education— 
some of whom had been personally engaged in promot- 
ing its advancement—gentlemen of this and other states. 
The State Superintendent wasalsoinattendance. Their 
presence and co-operation could not but cheer us on in 
our efforts in the greatcause. We had met, not for the 
purpose of display—to figure in the newspapers as 
speakers or otherwise—but to confer together in refer- 
ence to our experience of the working of the system, 
and as to the best mode of eevee ourselves and our 
services acceptable to the people with whom we mingle, 
and useful to the greatcause. Much,very much, might 
depend on the wisdom of the deliberation of the Ccn- 
vention, and the action which might. be had. Ia 
view of these considerations, the aim of the Convention 
should be to unite cordially in collecting and comparing 
information which they had got by experience, and to 
adopt such system of action as should be found best cal- 
culated to advance the great cause of popular educa- 
tion. So far as regards ‘himself individually, his best 
efforts should be directed, in his capacify of presiding 
officer, and in every capacity in which he might be en- 
gaged in this work, to promote the common object. 

On motion of Mr. Rocuestrer, of Monroe, a commit- 
tee was appointed by the chair, of one from each senate 
district, to present from time to time, subjects for the 
consideration of the Convention—to-he called the 

ittee on Business—Messrs. King, Tooker, Burdick, A. 
Wrisht, Pope, Williams, Hopkins ahd Parker: wt 

On motion, ordered, that Francis Dwienr be, and 
he is hereby admitted as an acting and voting member 
of this Convention. | 

Mr. Kixe, from the Committee on Business, reported 
the following rules and regulations, which were adopt- 
ed, after an unsuccessful motion by, Mr. Wixe, to re- 
strict each member to ten minutes. 





1. The business o be opened with eaves, 
2. Committees sh ted by the officer, 
unless the Conve aneot , 
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Mr. Wine presented the following list of gentlemen 
in attendance on the Convention, and moved shat. they 
be admitted to seats as honorary members, which was 

to. 


Hon. Samuel Young Hon, Hiram Barber, 

Hon. Horace Mann, le Rev. Loren L. 

Prof. Alonzo Potter, D. D. J. Washington Taylor, . + 
Gen. Joha A. Dix, Jas. ef ey te 

Geo, B, Emerson, Mass, D. W. C. Van yok, 

Rev. Wm, Gallaudet, Ct. . Geer R. Perkins. 


The Prestpenr here stated that Mr. Randall, Mr. 
Dwight and himself had united in addressing a letter of 
invitation to all the former State Superintendents, to at- 
tend and participate in the deliberations of the Conven- 
tion. The letters of Gen. Drx, and the Hon. Joun C. 
Spencer, in reply to such invitation, be would take the 
liberty to read, and he read as follows: 

Al 30th April, 1842. 

Gaxtiemen—Your favor of the 20th was received as I 
was about leaving the city for a few days, or I should have giv- 
en it an earlier aeons seveiaien ia.sn ; 

give me sincere were in wer, t 
attend the meeting of the Dopaty deperiarend. 
ents of common ls at Utica, and to take part in the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention. 1 have anengagementat that city, 
which will detain me there during a few of the first days of 
May, but I fear I shall be so constantly occupied, that I shall be 
unable to do more than to attend the Convention for a few mo- 
ments. 1a all that concerns the welfare of the common schools 
of the state, Itake a deep interest. I feel the importance of 
their r m with the elevation of the intellectual charac- 


ter of the state, and uity of our system of free gov- 


the more ry, rhaps, from the opportunities | 
have ied is past yenrs of looking into the detai te of their or- 
ganization, and their practical operation. I feel justified by 
™y.own observation and experience, in regarding them as the 
best preservative of popular institutions. If I am right, there 
cah be no higher duty, or more honorable occupation, than that 
of cherishing the system, extending its usefulness, perfecting 
its details, and ministering to its operation in its yarious de- 
jeep The best talent in its superintendence, fidelity and 
votion in the officers 
worth in the toncber Ihecessary to minke in 
worth in area to it what in jus- 
tice to the siceir eakasn bo. Nor all these. requisites be 
unless a liberal public opinion shall accompany the 
those who are diately connected with it, to 
and encourage them in labors. I have been 


for several years e in other occupations, I believe J am 
not mistaken eas niistons that the Is are in a state of 


Serpaeaaive improvement, particularly as respects the system | the 


of instruction. That the contemplated Convention may infuse 
new zeal and energy into the exertions of all connected with 
them, and lead to a more extensive and rapid progress in 41) 
that concerns their prosperity, is the sincere wish of ° 
Gentlemen, your mo. obd. serv’t. 


JOHN A. DIX. 
oo Jabez D. Hammond, Samuel) 8S. Randall, and Francis 
Washington, April 24, 1942. 


Gartiemen—I feel very much flattered by the invitation you | 2 


gave me in your letter of the 20th instant, toattend the Con- 
vention of the uty Superintendents of common wehoala, of 
the gor 7 ma ork, at ne onthe first he na of May 
next, y very complimen terms in which you are 
aa to speak of my exertions inthe cause of elementary os 


t 
The supposition that it would give me great pleasure to 
sent at such a Convention, and to contribute by any Avdiess 
my power to the success of this great improvement in our 
system, the establishment of County Superintendents, was but 
justice to my feel: . I would cheerfully make any sacrifice 
of personal convenience to be present, that I might contribute 
to animate the Deputy Superintendents in the zealous and faith- 
ful discharge of duties so vital to thisgreat cause. Asa heavy 
responsibility lies upon them, it is the duty of every good citi- 
zen torender all the aid in his power, to enable them to meet it. 
But, gentle: Imay not violate my engagements to the go- 
vernment, by: the very important and laborious busi- 
ness that the department in my: charge, at this 
crisis in our public affairs, and when Congress is in session. | 


may not even indulge myself in recreations that 
auth iee> tie om plan ti ve hat would require 


0 . 

Iam, therefore, most reluctantly obliged to decline your kind 
invitation, but my heart will be w 
tnguaion be beat wll ek yon and fehl ook with 

Believe me, gentlemen, individually and collectively, 

Your sincere friend, and obd’t serv’t. 
J. C. SPENCER. 

Mr. Kine, from the committee on business, report- 
eé¢—recommending the appointment by the Chair, of 
committees on the following subjects, to wit: on text 
books; on methods of teaching; on the duties of Depu- 
ty Superintendents; on the mutual duties of parents and 
teachers;.on the employment of female teachers; on 
school houses; on wnion schools; on school discipline; 
on district libraries; on vocal music; on normal schools; 
on school conventions and celebrations; on the co-ope- 
ration of the press; and on the inspection of teachers; 
such committees to consist of three. 

The report was agreed to, after being so modified 
on motion of Mr, Fincu, as to require the committee 
on text books to consist of one from each senate dis- 
trict; and on motion, another committee on resolutions 
and an address, and on other subjects, was also direct- 
ed to be appointed. 

On motion of Mr. King, invitations were extended to 
the Hon. Sauvet Younc, Horace Mann, Esq. of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Professor Porrzr; of Union College, 
to address the Convention; and Messrs. Kinc, Dwicut 
and Finch were appointed a committee to communi- 
cate to these emen the request of the Convention. 

reea bly to arrangement, on consultation with these 
ntlemen, the Convention adjourned to the First Pres. 
an Church, ee the address of Col. Youne, 


Wednesday, 2 o'clock P.M. 
gh ht, Pumetmunr announced the appointment of the 






Evy. Soe Tye 
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Patchin, J. B. Bowen, Wing, 


Schoo jenry, r, Holcom. 
Method of Teaching-Mesers, Edwards, S 

‘ wards, Stevens. 
Pusins of Parents and Teachers—Messrs. Tooker, Frazier, 

umway. } 
School Discipli: Messrs. Goodrich, Douglass, Reynolds. 
Union ‘Messrs. Fonda, Burdick, Shaw. . 
District Libraries—Messrs. » McFarland, Fitts. 
Inspection of Teachers—Messrs. Woodin, Moxon, Williams. 
Vocal Music—Messrs. J. B. Bowen, Tallmadge ler. 
School Laws and Regulations—Messrs. Finch, Nay, Palmer. 
Co-operation of the Press—Messrs. Dwight, Pope Fonda. 
ae peneanions and Celebrations—Messrs. W. Wright, Wood- 
in, Holeom, 


District School Journal—Messrs. Cleaveland, Edwards, Patchin, 
On Attendance—Messrs. Parker, Moxon, Clemect. 


Mr. Kine offered the following, which was unani- 
mously adopted: 


Resolved, That the unanimous thar ks of the members of this 
Convention be, and herewith are, tendered tothe Hon.S Young, 
for his able, eloquent, and appropriate address before them, 
and they respectfully request a copy for publication. 


Mr. Dwicur here called attention to the fact, that 
there weré many gentlemen present who had been 
drawn there from all parts of this and other states, by 
an intense interest in this subject of common schools, 
and remarked that it would be but an act of ‘courtesy 
to admit them to aseatin the Convention, and toa par- 
ticipation in its proceedings. He moved therefore, that 
this courtesy be extended to all such, with the single 
reservation that they were not to vote. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Movtron, from the committee on resolutions, 
reported a series, which were taken up separately, de- 
bated, and adopted as follows : 


Resolved, That inasmuch as education is the germ of all im- 
provements, the security of al! rights, civil and religious, the 
source of all real omens. and the only hope of our beloved 
country, we therefore solemnly pledge ourselves to its sacred 
cause, in full confidence that He who rules over all, will bless 
every effort to diffuse that virtue and.knowledge, which are 
the light and life of human society. 

Resolved, That the hopes of the Christian, the schemes of the 
philanthropist and the plans of the statesman have been, and 
will be foiled while ignorance and passion guard the inlets of 
mind, For no reformation can be permanent, and no social 
condition safe, that rests not on the virtue and intelligence of 
the people. 

Resolved, That whether we regard the moral, intellec- 
tual, or physical well-being of man, whether we would ele- 
vate the character or increase the wealth of society, the surest 
and promptest means to attain our end, is to develop by a tho- 
rough and careful culture, the common mind; that wherever 
there is a man, there may be power wisely and successfully to 
use those advantages which nature everywhere offers to intelli- 
nce. 

Resolved, That whereas education is most needed wherever 
the people are most insensible to its advantages; and whereas 
the difficulty in all educational improvements lies less in the 
amount of labor to be done, than in the opinion that little is re- 
quisite, it therefore becomes the first and chief duty of those 
to whom the supervision of the schools is entrusted, to rouse 
the public interest by illustrating unceasingly in their lectures, 
addresses, and published communications, the relations be- 
tween ignorance and poverty, vice and wretchedness, and be- 
tween knowledge and the moral and physical well being of man. 

Resolved, That the best police for our cities, the lowest in- 
surance of our houses, the firmest security for our banks, the 
most effective means of préventing pauperism, vice and crime, 
and the only sure defence of our country, are our common 
schools; and woe. to us, if their means of education be not 
commensurate with the wants and the powers of the people. 

Resolved, That to supply instruction and to stimulate the peo- 
ple to receive it, is not the sole duty. A greater duty lies be- 
yond; that of securing the best instruction that circumstances 
will admit. 4 

Resolved, That we.look with confidence to our colleges and 
academies, for zealous and cordial co-operation in our efforts 
to. improve common schools; that from them the schools hope 
for teachers worthy of training the opening mind of a nation. 
and that in turn, the schools will send them scholars worthy of 
their highest honors. 

Resolved, That man cannot propose a higher and holier obh- 
ject of deliberation than education itself; and he who educates 
a child to fulfil his duties to his fellow man, his country and 
his God, discharges a higher trust than the statesman who 
fences round the pbysieal interests of society. 


The fifth resolution being under consideration, 


Mr. Kixe remarked, that the resolution struck upon the 
very subject, in reference to which this convention had as- 
sembled, to wit: the improvement of common schools. The 
object was to make education common to all—that like the 
blessed sun, it might diffuse its radiance throughout this 
land, lighting up, not merely the palace of the wealthy, but 
the lowly cottage of the poor, When onr men of wealth 
could be taught the important lesson, that their greatest in- 
terest lies not in endowing banks and rail-roads, but in work- 
ing those mines of inexhaustible wealth which were to be 
found in every district, then, and not till then, could the re- 
sponsibilities assumed by us, be said to he fally discharged. 
He kniew not how it was in other sections of the State, bur 
he did know that in his own neighborhood, the feeling in 
behalf of edueation had long lain dormant, and that it re- 
quired. he feared, more talent and ingenuity than he possess- 
ed, to ignite the latent fire, and blow it into a fame. It was 
true, that in his county of Kings, there were some schools, 
he was prond to say, that were noble monuments of its en. 
terprise and Wealth. In the city of Brooklyn, there were 
some 3,000 children in actnal attendance at the commun 
schools. Four of the school houses in the city hed cost $10,- 
000 each. Yet the wage” lees should be there was want- 
ing. They who were able to sustain these institutions, fe- 
 onggeks with indifference, if not with positive disgust. 

he reason was, that common school education. had 
too common in ‘one sense, and not common envugh in anoth- 
er. They were of.too low a grade to answer the pu } 
for which a! Bs segs tg and hence found littl ‘ave 
with those who were ab! Se, command bettas Lest action sae 
their property is t ‘he’ sought in the common, 








| but cate leave gentlemen to follow out the view he 
ibs Out schools, it seemed to him, were calculated to reach 


it was unnecéagsary to specify, in atousing a 
&pitit which’ euld, ere manifest itself in good frutts. 
Perhaps, said Mr. Kixc; there was in no county more re- 
pugnance to this new office of Deputy Superintendent, than 
in his Own, under the impression that it was useless. But 
happily by dint of great exertion—by monthly meetings of 
the inspectors, trustees and commissioners, in the city, and 
by quarterly meetings in the county, at which all matters 
having reference to the schools were discussed; by pursuing 
a strictly advisory course, according to every man that re- 
spect which he demanded for. himself; and egouw targy ad 
convince all with whom he was thrown into contact, that 
he came among them’ as a co-laborer; this feeling had 
subsided, and the improvement in the condition of the 
schools showed the good effect of what had been done. 
Mr. Tooker objected to the assumption in the resolution, 
as originally reported, that our common schools were the 
best of commun schools, and therefore the best security, 
&ec. Our common schools were very bad, and he suggested 
the substitution of the words ‘' well regulated” for ‘‘ our,” 0 
that it would read well regulated commonschools. With this 
modification, he approved the resolution. It was a faet that 
about nineteen-twentieths of our population found their ed- 
ucation in the common schools only. He had been told to- 
day by the eminent man now holding the station of State 
Superintendent, that no less than three distinguished indi- 
viduals had reached the highest post of honor i the gift of 
the American people, who had received their education, if 
not exclusively in the common schools, ‘at least not in the 
higher seminaries of learning. 1t was admitted on all hands, 
that the common schools were the life-boat of this people, 
and their improvement should be the great aim of the states- 
man and the philanthropist. He trusted every member of 
the Convention would feei and act up to their responsibili- 
ties ag pioneers in this great moral. and mental enterprise, 
and that to-day, an impulse would be given to the great 
cause that would be felt throughout the state. Why was it 
that so much money was drawn from the pockets of the people 
and poured into some common treasury to protect our dwel- 
lings = incendiary? Why were so many bolts aud 


remitting effort, by addresses to neighborhoods, aud other 


hars a) ntinels thrown around our moneyed institutions? 
Why so Weuch jeopardy of life, if the causes were not to be 
sought inthe ignorance which prevails to so great a degree 
among us? Hence the importance of every effort to pour 
light into the darkened mind—to elevate the mora) man— 
impress upon the public sense, the weighty responsibilities 
thrown upon all. to their country and to God. Until this 
was done, all effurt in any other direetion would prove fu- 
tile and vain. Mr. ‘I’. concluded with the remark, that he 
should, before the Convention adjourned, take oeeasion, if 
no other member should, to point out what he regarded as 
radical defects in our commoti school system. : 
Prof. Porrrr remarked, that the resolution embodied a 
great many incontestible truths—truths of immense impor- 
tance justat this time. ‘The radical vice of our eommon 
school system, in his judgment, was not the want of the 
proper interest on the subject on the part of teachers. It 
was pot the want of a general conviction of the importance 
of education, fot no truth was more firmly riveted in the 
public mind, ‘The grand difficulty'was, the prevalent mis- 
apprehension as to what education meant. ‘The fact that 
we had common schools, was conswered as proof that all 
were educated, or might be educated, by being sent toschool. 
The phrase *‘ well regulated” was vastly importaigs, That 
wns the great truth we had to press home on the minds of 
the people. It was utliverselly admitied, that education 
was indispensable to.a free government, to human welfare; 
but the truth that must be as generally recognized, bef 
any radical reform can he brought about, was that we might 
have povrschovls. The great mission to which we were 
called, was the regeneration of our common sxchoois-—to in- 
fase into them the elements of a new and higher life. That 
was a noble mission. Never were men called to a higher 
work than had been thrown upon the Deputy Superintend- 
ents by the legislature of the state. | But he did not rise to 
gu into the social bearings of education. There was a gen- 
tleman before him, {Mr Mann, of Massachusetts,) than 
whom no one was better able tu do that and all other sub- 
jects to which he chose tv give his attention, ample justice. 
He hoped Mr. Mann would be called upon to speak to the 
n. 
Mir, upon the call of the Convention, came for. 
ward. He could not, he said, be taken by surprise on the 
general subject befure the Convention, though he confussed 
he was taken by surprise in being required to speak at this 
moment. That the resolution before the Convention cun- 
tained most important and indestructible truths, no man 
could deny. His mind rather went from the edmission’ 
of the truths, to an inquiry into the remedy to be appli- 
ed to the evils said to exist. The great evil was said to con- 
sist in the imperfect education obtained at the’ common 
schools; in the fact that while they retained the form of 
schools, they lacked the substance; that they were bodies, 
if not absolutely without @ soul, yet with hearts beating 
feebly, and scarcely propelling the vital current of life out 
to the extremities. What was wanted was not the education 
of a few, but the education of all: beeause it was obvious, 
look into What department of life you would, that a few i- 
norant and vicious men could baffle all the efforts and jeo- 
pard all the interests of the great majority of conscientious, 
able, active men, confending ageinst them. One man could 
destroy; one intopdiary could burn, more than a thousand 
could build up. this was just as true inthe moral 
social world, as in the material. One bad mon, acting -- 
goniatically. to the general interests of society, could dei 
the e ‘of forty-nine out of every fifty, in the whole com- 
munity. Hence the necessity of the universality of education; 
not edtica’ merely in populous cities and towns; not in 
the centres of towns, but through the remotest bounds of 
every community, on the borders and confines of civiliza- 
tion, not léss than at the metropolis. For unless this was 
done: they who fancied themselves secure, would sind: that 
enge rand injury were imminent over them, This might 
i ted by references to.every department of | " 
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hopes of the philanthropist had ever ‘been directed. There 
were two attributes or qualities belonging to our schools, 
which it seemed important to present tu the consideration of 
intelligont minds. The first was, the universality with 
which common schools might be made to operate, covering 
the whole surface of society, and reaching the very motives 
of human action. The law took cognizance only of the out- 
ward actions of men. not the spring, the motives of those 
acts. Criminal jurisdiction was also local, and reached only 
a portion of the criminal acts. A man might do what he 
— Aes over your southern, or northern, or western state 

, and if he should escape here, he is safe. Your law, so 
far from punishing him, throws its shield aroundhim. That 

t institation, in fact, on which you have hitherto relied, 
is found to be insufficient to heal the wounds which society 
has suffered, and still suffers Mr. M. wished it were possi- 
ble, by acourse of statistical inquiry, to ascertain the ex- 

se of administering the criminal law in any commanity 
in this country, compared with the expense of education. 
Criminal jurisdiction applied probably for to one in several 
hundreds of our population. And yet, taking into conside- 
ration the property the criminal destroys, what he appropri- 
ates to his own use, what he utterly consumes and sweeps 
ow of existence by incendiariam, add to this the expenses of 
pursuing fuyitives. and arrainging them; compute the time 
and money spent in the grand jury room; count the num- 
ber of witnesses; the time consumed by government officers 
jin the prosecution, and by others in the defence, and by the 
courts in adjudicating them; and, he ventured to say, that 
the sum total necessary in any community to correct these 
few cases, would exceed the sum expended for the educa- 
tion of the whole peuple. The courts which administered 
the law, had nothing to do with childhood, nothing to do 
with honest men. They laid by, until the temptation was 
presented and yielded to, and then, when the mischief was 
done, they ses to work in their slow, harsh and some- 
times cruel way, to do something in the way of vengeance; 
but how little could they doin the way of redress. But 
where did the common school begin? Not with men who 
commit crime, but with children hefore they can be sup- 
posed capable of crime. | Instead of turning out bad men, 
they turned out valuable citizens, who add to the common 
wealth and the common happiness of society. One good 
school teacher would do more to relieve society of these 
misfortunes, than all the judges in the land, because he be- 
gins earlier and his influences reach deeper, 

Another great institution on which we relied, and which 
he valued as much as any, bat which he must compare with 
the institution {the comggon school] of which he spoke, and 
that was the institution of the church. Whom did the 
church reach? One-half of the mass of the community 
were outside of its action; they were not seen inside the 
church. But the regular ministrations of the church can 
act only on those who come within its walls. They do not 
act on the community as a whole. And though they do go 
into the motives of men, yet by the law or custota of soci- 
eties addressing themselves almost entireiy to adults, they 
did not reach the evil in its germination. He acknowledg- 
ed that in one point, they acted on the same principle as the 
good school teacher. They went to the heart, the. spri 
of all human action, If every thing was right there, ali 
that emanated from it would be right, But even here, they 
had no advantage over the school teacher and the school 
had this advantage over them, that it reached all, and partic- 
ularly the young.. He averred. therefore, that the schools 
had the advantage over every institution yet devised by the 
ingenuity of mankind, to eradicate those evils that now di- 
munished at least one-half the value of the life of every hu- 
man being. Forno man could deny thut our lives would be 
more than doubled in value, if all around us was as it 
should be. Mr. M. looked on those engaged in this great 
work as devoted to the most sacred of causes. With an 
eye to the temporal and outward welfare of the people, they 
had an eye also to their intellectual advancement, and ele- 
vation to the level of any and every other country. But 
they went deeper. They reached as far into the moral na- 
ture and’ into futurity as any institution that existed. For 
the principles that should be and might be inculeated, of a 
moral and intellectual character. lay under the whole length 
of existence; and whatever affected these principles and 
that character, affected the individual whether in this life 
or in eternity. 


Mr, Ciemenr followed, expressing the hope that this re- 
solution would be adopted, because, he said, it was true. as 
he knew from observation, In reading the late report of 
our distinguished friend from Massachusetts, as Secretary of 
the Board of Education in that state, he was struck with the 
remarkable application of some of the truths there laid 
down to the state of things in Dutchess county. Though 
our friend had. never perhaps been there, he told us all 
about it. He alluded to the conclusive proofs furnished in 
that report of the fact, that crime and ignorance go hand in 
hand. It was trne, that in those parts of his county where 
education has taken a stronger hold of the minds and af- 
fections of the people, there the moral tone was higher than 
in other parts of it, Perhaps this result might be traced in 
some degree to the fact. that this part of the county border- 
ed on the land of steady habits ; but at any rate, in certain 
towns of the county. which it was perhaps unnecessary to 

tion, it was with great difficulty that persons. could be 
uced to take the office of justice of the peace or consta- 
ble, from the fact that there was nothing todo. There edu- 
cation triumphed. The people felt interested in it. And 
cap-exiaries oF supporting paupers. or of criminal proceed- 
ings in | towns, were soine fifty per cent less than in. 
other towns in the county. He was fully convinced that 


The necessity‘and duty of doing to uthers, under all circum- 
stances, as we would have them do to us, was the all-important 
principle to be inculcated with all diligence; and yet, when 
we talked on this: subject, with how little attention was it re- 
ceived! The impression seemed to be that this was all well 
enough to talk about, well enough in theory, well enough in 
profession, bat that it was never intended to be carried into 
practice ; on the contrary, that the rule was the other way. 
rhis was the great puint after all, and it was because we 
had forgotten this important precept, that we were suffering 
under the embarrassments of these times. because, we have 
sought to take, without giving in return a full and fair equiva- 
lent. This was the secret of the difficulties of the present 
time. It was a mistake to suppose that this principle of ac- 
tion was not appreciated or valued by the great mass of the 
people, however much they might neglect to practice on it. 
Analyze the reasons for the popularity of some of the great 
men of this nation, and you will find them based upon their 
observance of this great moral principle. What had given 
to Washington’s name, its commanding influence? In point 
of intellect he was not the superior to all other men in this 
country. By no means. The secret was here. Washing- 
ton made the same impression on those with whom he asso- 
ciated in the field, and in public life, that-he did or his 
school-fellows, and that impression was, that he could not 
lie. -And this was the secret of his popularity. He was in- 
flexibly honest. Why was it that the great American heart 
leaped not at the name of Arnold, as it did at the name of 
Morgan? Arnold, no man doubted. had superior military 
talent, and courage, and coolness which we lvok for ix the 
soldier. But he lacked integrity. , 
man. perbaps the superior of Agron Lurr never existed. 
And yet what was his fate—witt his influence with the 
American people? To find favor with the people of this 
country, we must build on this great principle of moral 
rectitude. It was to this point that we should direct atten- 
tion constantly. If this great principle of doing to others as 
we would have them do to us, were carried into the practice 
of life. we should need very littilelaw. Every man would 
he a law. unto himself. He hoped every deputy would feel 
that this was the important thing. In the able address we 
heard this morning, he was glad to see man presented befure 
us in his moral as well as mental attributes. By giving to 
each his relative importance, we should produce the perfect 
man—the good citizen—a man under all circumstances, and 
a law unto himself. And this was the great end we should 
keep in view, in our commun school system. 

Mr. CLEavELanD, of Greene, remarked, following up the 
train of observation commenced by Mr. Clement, that we 
might have the best school houses, and the best teachers in 
them, and yet fail for want of uniform text books, and such 
books as were suited to the capacity of children. He was 
fearful we should not get at this subject, unless more rapid 
progress was made in disposing of this resolution. The 
great difficulty was the variety of books in schools, and 
the great nember of classes in consequence. In some 
schools containing twenty-two scholars, the chances were, 
that there were twenty-one classes. It would be safe to say 
nineteen. 

The question was here taken and the resolution adopted, 
— ng Tooker's amendment, ‘‘ well regulated” common 
schools. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Kine, from the committee on this subject, reported by 
resolution, as foliows:— 

Resolved, That whereas, experience has fully shown both the 
efficiency and the importance of institutions for the instruction 
of teachers; we therefore respectfully request the Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools. to consider the expediency of taking 
such measures as will enable New-York, as well as Massach:t- 
setts, to test their usefulness and enjoy their benefits. 

The resolution having been read, 

Prof. Porrer remarked, that he had just now performed 
the agreeable office of calling out one of our friends from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Mann,] without giving him notice; but 
though ungraceful perhaps in him, the response which he 
drew out was, he felt, an ample vindication of the liberty 
he had taken. His only object was to make our friends at 
home here, and as the old Bay State had sent us another 
representative—a gentleman who had devoted his best talents 
to the cause of education, in the catholic sense of the term. 
and who he knew had given much attention to the subject 
of normal schools,—he hoped that gentleman would be wil- 
ling also to address the convention. 

Mr. Emerson, of Massachusests. being called for by ac- 
clamation. came forward. He confe that he had paid a 
good deal of attention to the subject of normal schools, and 
the conclusions to which he had come were, in short, these: 
that they were institutions of such importance in reference 
to common schools, that nv one who should examine the 
subject fully, could fail to ses that they were absolutely es- 
sential. If they had existed for twenty yenrs, he believed 
the feeling of dissati ion now so common every where 
in regard to common schools, would no where have existed. 
He referred to the feeling—which he presumed was not un- 
common in this state—still common (though he rejoiced to 
say, daily disappearing.) in the Bay State,—a feeling that 
the office of teacher of a common school was not the mos’ 
high and respectable in which man couldengage. Jt should 
po sad ro wherever po eelee? béen es- 
tablis long enough to produce their effects, and to create 
a class of teachers of common schools such as they should 
be, he believed that universally thet, feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion would subside, It would be geen and realized, that to 
teach well a common school, such as the ten thousand that 
this state Bog opps was one of the highest duties to which 
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interest and business of education—it was hardly necessary 
to say, thatto teach well, a man must be specifically quali- 
fied for the task, This was truly in consonance with the 
observation and experience of mankind in every other call- 
ing. In every thing else, to do well,—to do tolerably well, 
“ran education was required. In every one of the profes- 
sions. @ high standard of education is required of those en- 
gaged in them—a long course of instruction is regarded as a 
pre-requisite. To say that a teacher of a schooi can per- 
form his duty without a specific education for that duty, was 
to say that it was a lower calling than that of the mere ope- 
rator on the svil, or in any other oceupation,—that it was 
the only calling which commands and gives occupation for 
a whole life, which requires no previous training. Every 
person who takes charge of a common school, should be 
trained. An individual instructed in a school of the high 
character—with examples before him of the best les of 
teaching every thing to be taught—the best methods of reach- 
ing the mind and heart of a child might, after acquiring all 
that such a school can give—be qualied to teach. How 
few teachers were there of this character? Usually, a per- 
son who went from a school to enter on the business of a 
teacher, begun just on the low level from which he started. 
How low that was,:the testimony of many there present 
had shown. 

He believed, therefore, that the common schools being 
every where so low, the only way in which they could be 
raised, was by having teachers, men and women, quali 


for the important office of teaching, in schools especially as- © 


signed for that purpose. He agreed with one gentleman 
woe had just now spuken, that generally, the academies 
and colleges did not answer this purpose. The academy 
might undoubtedly do sv, if the head of it gave his whole 
attention to the subject. If there could be a department in 
an academy, in which a person of the requisite qualifications 
could give his whole attention to the preparation of teach- 
ers, it might be done there as well as any where else. The 
only danger was, that there might be (and experience, he 


understood. had shown that there would be,) a spirit of ri- © 


valry or something worse, between those. who were pre- 
paring for this work of teaching and those who were pre- 
paring themselves for what was considered e higher object. 
{f the business of teacher were what it should be—if the 
social place of the teacher were whatit should be-—then the 
man preparing to become a teacher of youth would stand as 
high as the expounder of the gospel, or the law, or the heal- 
er of diseases. But such was not the fact. He maintained 
that it could only be in an academy where a teecher devoted 
his whole energy to this duty alone, that the experiment 
could be fairly tried. One of the great truths thai applied 
to all arts and sciences was that no man could do two things 
as well as one at the same time—and if there was any thing 
that required a man’s undivided energy, it was the work of 
preparing teachers. Colleges did not furnish teachers— 
though they might, if there were a department for the spe- 
cial preparation of teachers, and if the calling of teachers 
were considered as honorable as the nd answer 
a better purpose than a normal nt in an aca- 
demy. But what was the fact? Most of those in Massa - 
chusetts—and it must be so in this state—who left college 
to enter a school, did not take up teaching as it were worthy 
of them. Many engaged in schools while in college; but 
they regarded it as merely a preparation for something else 
—as the means of getting money to enable them to devote 
themselves to something in which their hearts were engaged. 
Now the great duty of a teacher could not be performed by 
the by; a man could not be teaching and looking forward to 
some other and better pursuit. The only man who could 
perfectly succeed as a teacher, was he who regarded it as 
the highest and nobiest office in which a man could en- 
gage. He believed, therefore, that the only way in which 
teachers could be perfectly qualified, was in schools sepa- 
rately devoted tothe work. __ 

‘There were a great many things that went to the prepa- 
ration of a teacher, that did not make part of ‘the training of 
any other individual in life. A man must be taught first all 
things taught at the common schools. But that was not 
enough. It was not enough to be able to read perfectly well 
himself, to teach others to read perfectly weil, besides the 
art of reading itiself,—the art of communicating what he 
has acquired, must be known, He must have learned all 
the various methods of teaching to read. For example—in 
teaching the alphabet, the pointing out of letter after letter, 
was considered teaching it. Another mode was to teach one 
létter at a time, which was better. Another mode, recently 
adopted, and with success, was teaching by words ins' 
of letters. Those who have taught in the old fashioned 
way, first by letters, and then by spelling words by column, 
have found this great evil to result—that the child is for 
months occupied with words and words only, and that there 
was nothing for the child to think of. And what-habits of 
mind did a cbild acquire under this mode of instruction? A 
habit which it was almost impossible to break him of. Look- 
ing at a book, in childhood, as a book of words only,—not 
as a thing to excite attention,—words come to be as 
not always be grergehs an idea—ae something to he epelled 
or pronounced, but without any meaning connected with 
them. Thousands of words were now taught in that way, 
without an attempt to cemmunicate o ideas. 
That was the fault of the mode of teaching. Hence it was 
that we must begin anew. We must teach, first those words 
which signified something; thus, these characters signify 
manv—these other characters signify ox—and so on. 
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were presented to him, and the teacher taught 
how much might be accomplished by it, and in what way, 
yoa then made sure of the proper and best use of it by him 
when he came to teach. A course of instruction as to the 
use of the blackboard alone, could not well occupy less than 
three months. A person in the habit of using it in_hisin- 
structions, would not be able to communicate to the best 
teacher all the uses of that single , in less than three 
months. For it gree a mode of teaching every thing 
taught ina school. Again, as to English grammar. He had 
never been into a in this state, but he presumed 
there were multitudes of schools in this state where gram- 
t as to be of no sort of use whatever to the 
seen—he had taught large classes of boys 
t in what was considered excellent 
schools,—who had exercised in grammar, in parsing, 
seven years every day—who after all, could not write a sen- 
tence without making a mistake in grammar! These same 
boys had been taught spelling every day for seven years, 
and yet, not une in five of them could write a sentence with- 
out making mistakes in spelling also! They had been taught 
spelling and grammar in good schools all that time, without 
having learned the least of the practical use of either! 
Were there not schools of that kind in this state? Gram- 
mar was 80 badly taught in many schools, that he had come 
to the conclusion himself, that it would be much better for 
the English language, if mar were not taught at all. 
And yet, any one of a hundred of the young men commonly 
employed to teach in common schools, might in afew weeks, 
with aid of an able teacher, be taught to teach grammar 
without a book, so that a boy in six months, might be made 
familiar with every part of speech, and all their ordinary 
uses, influctions and relations. 


Now the objection to any other institution except one for 
the of teaching the art of teaching, was that every 


thing must be going on at the same time. The teacher 
of an academy could not direct his attention to the mode of 
teaching the letters, when his mind was occupied with the 
higher studies and with the languages. He could not call 
his scholars r, and teach them how, without a book, 
to teach all principles of then set the 
whole school to making the application—first, teaching them 
viva voce the principles, and then setting them to teaching. 
This could not be done in any school but a school for teach- 
ers—and for the reason that it would interrupt all the other 
business of the school. A teacher in a school where the art 
of teaching is a secondary matter, might talk of the different 
me! ut could he sit down and give whole hours to 
the practical explanation of these different methods—so that 
a class of forty would at the end of six months, be able to 
carry them into practice? That was what we wanted for 
‘alt other schools, except schools for teachers. The idea of 
having a te school for little children, for the mere pur- 
pose of teachers to put what they learn in practice, 
‘would be thought chimerical. And yet, it wasadmitted now, 
that in every normal school, such a school of little children 
was essential. Every well conducted normal school has 
such an appendage: A teacher had not only explained to 
him the different methods of teaching, and had to go through 
the different processes, but to go into the school of little 
children, and apply them to practice. Could it be, that by 
thus communicating to the teacher the art of teaching eve- 
rything usually taught, and after putting him through a 
course of practice in the school-room, making him sti!! more 
familiar with his business, by experimenting himself in a 
achool inte which the supervisor goes occasionally, to see 
that he is carrying out and applying principles correctly? 
could it be that this was not a more sure mode of making a 
gocd , than a course of instruction, of which the art 
of teaching was made a subordinate and incidental pursuit ? 
But, Mr. E. said, he feared he had transcended his time, and 
he would desist. } 
Prof. Porrer followed, saying, that having called out his 
friend from Massachusetts, who had just taken his seat, he 
ight claim the privilege of a few remarks in reply. He 
id not know that, on this subject, he was entirely orthodox, 
ing to the Boston standard, as set up by his friends, 


who might be called the fathers of these It was, 
perhaps, the more mbent on him therefore, to speak, in 
order that his other from Mass ,-(Mr. M.) might have an 


opportunity of giving us furtherlight on the subject. Prof. P.. 
seid, cco ge. ectipe cove parker he did not go 
as fer as Mr. Emerson, though he had faith in ‘them. ‘He 
would not have them to the exclusion of the department 
now eristing in the academies for the qualification of teach- 
ers. The principle on whi¢hall his friend’s reascning rest- 
‘ed was, that teaching was & specific profession, and for 
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profession. He ‘was aware there were 
on the medical and other profes- 
sions, that were exceptions to this remark, but they were 


but e His friend; perhaps, would teil bim, that 
you not train a man to make a shoe or bat without an | 
apprenticeship. True; but the business of making shoes 


and hats, was the business of but a small portion of the 
community. The great business of moulding the youthful 
mind, that wasa charge which God had devolved on every 
human being, and therefore education, if it was to be spe- 


, cific, should prepare a man for the enlightened discharge of 


that important trust. He trusted the time._would come, when 
in our seminaries of learning, the science of training the 
youthful mind would be considered os essential as astrono- 
my or natural philosophy, when it would be felt that the 
one great duty of the educated mind was to discharge the 
trust of teacher, and that it was one of the highest obliga- 
tions reposed in man, though not a parent, tu send forth 
again whatever light may have visited his own mind, to il- 
lumine the world. 

He must remind gentleman who referred him ‘to the me- 
chanical trades, that the business of educating a spirit—of 
moulding the moral principle—was a different thing from 
making a shoe or a table. The mechanic can lay down pre- 
cise rules for holding your tool, and laying out your . materi- 
als, in order to bring out a material machine, but there 
were no such precise rules fur training up the immortal i 
rit. Rules, he admitted, there were—rules not generally 
appreciated—not generally understood, and he admitted that 
normal schools, for imparting a more general knowledge of 
these rules, were all important. He should regard them as 
all important as a temporary measure—to train up one gene- 
ration of teachers, as it were, and not ns a permanent sys- 
tem; for, to undertake to pass all teachers through this 
mill, to produce ten thousand teachers (one for each school 
district,) would require an immense outlay of funds. The 
pr ype on which we should advocate these schools, should 

to plant over this state, five hundred good teachers, 
as central lights—radiant points—to the end that they | 
might spread all around them the influence of their success- 
ful example, until the entire system shall be regenerated: 
and revivified. The best mode of training teachers, was 
by example. A good teacher was himseif, in his course of 
procedure, the very best means of teaching teachers. Eve- 
ty individual taught by such ‘a man, would be prepared 
to bea teacher in the Sunday school, in the family, and 
in the common school. Prof. P. concluded this portion 
of his remarks with an eloquent eulogium upon the noble 
specimens of teaching to be found in Massachusetts, and es- 
pecially An the celebrated female school in Pemberton 
Square,/in the city of Boston, where, he said, his friend { Mr. 
Emergon,] who had been trained in no normal schvo!, enjoy- 
ed the high privilege of training up the young mind in 
knowledge and virtue, and sending delight to the heart 
of many an anxious parent. And, he added, that when his 
friend asserted, that there was no way to make a teacher, 
but to pass him through that mill, hundreds would rise up 
from their graves over the fields of New England to reproach 
nim for the heresy. 

But Prof. P. went for normal schools in the proper place 
and time, but not as indispensable for every teacher. He 
believed the departments for training teachers in the acade- 
mies, were doing good. He believed they might do more 
good. He believed there were defects about them—defects 
that could not be fully reniedied under their present consti- 
tution. The great defect was in regard to training for the 
mechanical part of teaching. He had already suggested 
that if the science or theory and practice of teaching were 
but introduced into vur seminaries, that every human being 
might be taught how to teach as well as how to krow; for 
the one was but the practical application of the other. But 
after all, it did require a great deal of iteration and reitera- 
tion of mechanical routine, that could not be introduced in- 
to an ordinary academy; and he believed it wuuld not be 
anticipated. It seemed to him, as a necessary incident to 
our present system. and with which, so far as its legal con- 
stitution was concerned, our system would be almost without 
objection,that we should have in addition just one thing. That 
was at Albany, a great training school for teachers, where some 
three hundred might be assembled, and taught in regard to 
the theory of teaching (having been ‘tanght the several 
branches of ordinary school instruction before they came) 
and then put into a model school, and set to putting in 
practice what they may have learned, under the eye of an 
able superintendent. He believed this training should be 
sopéenidad to previous study in an academy; and every 
geod academy was an academy for the preparation of teach- 
ers, and was a oe more or Jess attention to this special 
subject. He repeated, that after we had done all for teach- 
ers that could be done in an academy, to send them.then to 
this model school, would furnish all that we required to per- 
fect our system. But it was not pearing, one fell 
swoop, to destroy what we had. The great object should 
be to improve, develop and perfect it. 

Mr. Fitts, of Niagara, remarked, that he. had been 
faithless in regard to normal schools, and he confess- 
ed, he was not satisfied now. The remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, though interesting and clear- 
ly presented, were not satisfactory to his mind. He had 
taken pues to inquire into this subject of normal schools, 
and if he understood it, ee sae iy inno respect as to book 
knowledge, and the development of the mental powers, 
from. other schools, except in teaching how to teach. Now 
took it for granted, thata who could not learn the details 

sehoul-room management by. experience is one, even if he 
means to teach as a profession, who could not be taught these 
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| details by precept. The gentleman from Mass. virtual y admit- 


this. and Mr, F. was incliued to think, from his experience, 

that the majority of our teachers would not be benefitted by 

normal scheols, were they to ay, then three years; even 
diploma, is reason, (for havi 
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Heaven's gifts, common sense. He believed that here we 





at the wrong end. The principal cause for 
finding was po Techor and Yet the alt ape wih 


among us without normal schools. He regarded teachers 
as a marketable commodity; the supply of which would al- 
ways Keep pace with the demand, and as soon as the peor 
would make it an object, honorable as well as table, to 
go into the business, there would be no lack of good teach- 
ers, without normal schools. 

Mr. Mann, of. Massachusetts, being now called upon, ad- 
dressed the convention. He would only avail himeelf of 
the privilege of speaking for a moment, because he had had 
actual knowledge of these schools in a neighboring state, 
[the Bay State.} They were established there between two 
and three years-ago; and he could now speak of the results. 
With permission, however, he would first say a word as to 
the necessity for such schools. Itseemed to him no fact 
was more plain and obvious than that it was one thing to 
learn, and another to teach. The one. was the ability of 
acquiring—the other the power of imparting—processes 
as different as could be named. Fer a learner, it was only 
necessary to study and understand his own mind—to find 
out in what way hehimself could moet rapidly and thoroughly 
master a subject; but fora teacher it was necessary toknow 
in what way different minds, with different natural tenden- 
cies, and with different habits of thought, could mastera 
subject most rapidly and thoroughly ow much there was 
in this distinction, those could understand who know that a 
teacher has all varieties and shades of mind to deal with, 
while the mind of the learner is but one. A learner is like 
a mariner sailing fur one port. It is enough if he knows all 
the crooks in the channel that leads to it. But a teacher is 
like.a navigator who is called upon to enter, in suecession, 
all ports, and therefore he must be acquainted with all chan- 
nels, and with rocks and shallows also. 

It had been said that forming a mind, cultivating the in- 
tellectual, and training the moral powers, was not like ma- 
king a table orashve. Can it be meant by this that the 
former is a less diffcult work than the latter—that a man can 
not saw boards or cut leather without instruction, but that 
he can impart knowledge, develop capacities, and cultivate 
sentiments of justice, conscience, and love to God and man, 
without counsel or discretion? Most readily did he admit 
that te§ching was unlike-any mechanical pursuit; but it w 
unlike # in being more difficult, more profound, more im- 

rtant,'and therefure should be unlike it, in requiring, not 
ess, but more preparation,—vastly more, infinitely more. 
The only reason why we did not all see the subject in this 
light was because we had specimens of what instruetion 
and preparation would do in the mechanical arts, while as 
yet, we knew comparatively little of what may be done by 
preparation, in the science, and the art of teaching. 

It had also been said thar the Creator had made every pa- 
rentateacher.. True. But did it follow that because the 
Creator had established no institution for teaching parents; 
that therefore. all the duties of the parental relation would 
be well discharged without any, or would not be better dis- 
charged with? Let the deplorable condition of thousands 
and millions of children, not only in our own, but in all 
preceding times, answer the question. If such were the le- 

itimate inference from the fact that the Creator had estab- 
ished this relation withvut providing any mode of teaching 
parents, then we must discard all our schools. academies 
and seminaries of learning for in the same sense in which 
God has made no provision for edueating parents, he has 
built no schovl-house, academy or college. ‘This business 
of teaching was not like making a shoe; it-was as much 
above it as the objects were different, and the knowledge 
and preparation requisite for the one was as much greater 
than that required for the other, as the subject matter of 
the one was more important than that of the other. The 
civilized man would not receive the coat of the savage be- 
cause he knew how to make a better one; and so when we 
come to be a little more advanced, we shall be as dissatis- 
fied with our present means of education, as we should now 
be with the wardrobe of the Fejee Islanders. 

In the Massachusetts normal schools, Mr. M. snid the pu- 
o were required, as the terms of admission, to possess a 

igh intellectual and good moral character, and to be able 
to pass'an examination in the rudiments of.a common school 
education. ‘hey were expected to possess the amount of 
knowledge ordinarily required of a teacher before entering 
on the duties of a common school. On admission, their 
first business was to review all the common schoul. studies. 
By this mode, the principal assured himeelf of the extent and 
thoroughness of their attainments. If'in any they were 
found deficient,. they were réquired to supply it; the 
next step Was to teach the ea iow to impart knowledge 
to others; here the chief force wos expended. — First, they 
were taught by precept, and by reading in reference to the 
great principles on which all teaching should be conducted; 
and also in reference to the mode or manner in which the 
different branches should be taught—and different modes of 
teaching and ex Pisining the same thing, tu be varied according 
to differences in their future pupils. ‘I'othe normal school, a 
mode! school, or school consisting of small children was 
attached. The children of the model school came from the 
neighborhood, and were such in alf respects, as usually econ- 
stitute our district schools. When the normal pupils were 
supposed to be competent to take of a sun: two or 
more of them were drafted for a given time,—say for a fort- 
night,—and sent into the model school. inci 
the normal school into the model school every half 
day. and with beginners, perhaps more than once every 
half day,—superintends, directs, corrects, if need be, the 
eonduet of those who are just beginning to . their 
knowledge to practice. It is as with «students of. medi- 
cine: the student reads for a time; he then visits the 
bed-side of the sick, examines sypmtoms, and 
certain medical treatment, but all under the eye 
= to the correction of his master. teacher ‘w 

had no preparation or training for his. work, 
who thinks he can teach any body because he 
himself. been taught. is like a_man who, ving been. 
with one disease, thinks aimself.capable not only of 
scribing for the same disense, in all sorts of consti 
bat of prescribing for all kinds of diseases... 
. And bow is it, said Mr. M. with the profession? 
man is so great a fool av to suppose that use he has 
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counsel in uni t cases, under the direction of a upe- | rary of Gelileo, who denied the existence of Jupiter's four } their studi oq 
rior; and only after years of study, are they supposed com- | moons; and when Galileo asked bim to leak chen his mapniies. Ret ba hee § some parte of Weanling 
cases. i 


petent to take the lead in important 

times the principal of the normal school takes his 
whole school into the model school. There all are specta- 
tors, while the regular exercises are going on. When through, 
they all return to the normal school-room, and there a dis- 
cussion is held relative to the manner in which the recita- 
tions were conducted, each pupi] expresses an opinion; and 
the case is summed up by the principal’s giving his. Thus, 
at the end of every day, mistakes are corrected, which un- 
der other circumstances, would be acted upon a thousand 
times, perhaps persevered in for life. 

As to the means of directing and governing children,— 
that constituted one of the main items of instructidn at tle 
normal school. ‘Ihe model school which had been in ope- 
ration the longest.—a little more than two years,—he could 
say was the most beautiful school he ever saw. From its 
commencement to the present time, the children had been 
governed without the striking of a single blow or the inflic- 
tion of any corporal punishment whatever; and without 
ever appealing two the sentiment of rivalry or emulation. A 

h word is never heard within those walls. The com- 

motive-powers of fear and emulation are wholly dis- 
carded, and yet. it was the most active and industrious of 
schools. It was a school of /ive children. (Laughter.) It 
was not still, because it was dead, but because it was at 
work; knowledge had been peesenaes to them in so at- 
tractive a manner, they had hn led to understand every- 
thing so thoroughly,’ that acquisition became a delight, and 
the school a place of the most gratifying resort. No ordina- 
ry inducement could keep them from the school. 

Now the pupils of this normal school when they went out 
to teach, were able to do more and better than their master 
did when he begun. Why? Because they have the bene- 
fit of his life of experience; otherwise they would have been 
reproducing his old errors, with the chance at least of never 
correcting them. 

Another thing, Mr. M. wished to mention in relation to 
the principal of the schoo] to which he was then referring,— 
because some sepieced that the business of teaching how to 
teach-was a small affair and could be earried on incidentally, 
as a collateral employment, and in connection with other 
duties. For between two and three years the gentleman of 
whom he spoke, had spent six hours a day in his normal 
school, two hours at least in the model school, and three or 
four hours besides, in preparing for recitations, writing lec- 
tures, &c. &c.; and yet complains of nothing so much as 
the want of time. Had he any other duty to discharge, his 
nature would break down, or one or the other must be neg- 
lected. Once every week, at least,—and sometimes he al- 
lowed his pupils to designate the time,—he took the recita- 
tion of the entire lesson upon himself. “Where other teach- 
ers took up the book to hear the scholars recite, he laid down 
the book and recited himself. He went to the blackboard, 
and worked out arithmetical problems, or drew maps, or 
made and explained diagrams in geometry or natural philo- 
sophy,—in short, he became as pupil, te show how a re- 
citation should be performed. For this purpose he had to 
masterall the lessons in defail, and this enabled him to ask 
questions that mean something, and to require something 
too in the answers, and not mere words. Mr. M. knew that 
teachers generally held themselves ready to make explana- 
tions when desired to do so. by the scholar; and also that it 
was common for teachers to invite inquiry, But this was a 
very different thing from laying aside the book and reciting 
an entire lesson, taking up-every thing in its order, and ap- 
eee time to each part, according to its importance. 

hen [ taught school, said Mr. M., had I been required to 
lay down the book and recite the lesson myself, | am sure 
there would have heen some pretty poor recitations. But 
these times of ignorance were winked at, (though we had 
to wink very hard not to see them.) 

Thes rd of qualifications had been raised very much 
already; in Massachusetts, through the influence of these 
schools. He had received letters from many towns where 
these teachers had been employed, and the tenor of the 
whole testimony had been, that the second rate teachers 
from the normal schools were superior to any others they 
had ever had. ‘ 

In proof of the effect which the normal schools had exert- 
ed upon the public mind, he would add, that when first es- 
tablished, they encountered violent opposition; some teach- 
ers t that if better modes of instruction were intro- 
duced, their occu vypleewwr pel ck The adoption of a 
purer religion will be opposed by who sell shrines for 
the old one. Some ohjectedto them on account of the ex- 
pense; some because their books had not been adopted; and 
some used the last argument of an ignorant man, that they 
were new; und some really honest persons could not see the 
utility or necessity of providing any better teachers than we 
Seaaky had. These various classes combined against the 
system, and although they had been chartered, the ne- 
eae meee: nes Se eee ree yet be- 
fore a single year had éxpired, a bill was introduced into the 
legislature to abolish them. Ali that the friends of educa- 
tion in Massachusetts could do, was barely sufficient to 
gavethem, The succeeding year the attack was renewed 
though with diminished effort and effect. But last winter, 
not only i against them, but the le- 
am ar in a time of great i 
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telescope and decide for himself, poor Martin replied, ‘' I 
won't, for f am afraid if I look that I shall see them.” 

Mr. M. concluded by saying that he could wish no_ better 
fortune to New-York than that she should crown all her no- 
ble efforts in the cause of education by the establishment of 
one or more normal schools. 

Mr. Kine inquired how many schools there were of this 
character in Massachusetts 7 

Mr. Many replied, three. 

The Rev, Mr. Pacz of New York, inquired if there was 
any means of securing the services of these teachers, after 
they had been qualified at the normal schoo! ? 

Mr. Mann said that when a candidaté presented himself, 
the inquiry was made of ‘him, if it were his intention, after 
having gone through a course of instruction in the school, 
to teach in the state? If the answer was affirmative, his 
word was taken for it,—reliance being placed on his con- 
science and honor. No bond or obligation. was enacted to se- 
cure the fulfilment of this understanding. If he was to go 
to another state, then he was charged ordinary academical 
fees. He knew, however, of but a single instance, where 
one of these pupils went out of the state to teach. 

The hour of six having arrived, and the address of Mr. 
Manx tothe Convention having been appointed for the even- 








ing. 

far. RocuEsterR moved that the Convention adjourn to 
meet again, at Bagg’s Hotel, afier the delivering of Mr. 
Mann’s address at the church, and 

The Convention adjourned until 


Half past 9 P. M. 
SCHOOL HOUSES. 


Mr. Henry, of Herkimer, from the committee on school 
houses, reported by resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That in general, our school houses are ill contriv- 
ed, badly built, and shamefully neglected. That they in most 
instances are defective, 

1. In being too small, and with desks and seats utterly unsui- 
table to the wants of children. 

2. In the general want of wood-sheds, out-buildings and play- 
grounds. 

3. In location and architectural beauty. 

Resolved, That the friends of the schools be earnestly appeal- 
ed to, supply these requisites for the comfort, improvement, 
health and decency of the children. 

Mr. Henry said he did not know that it was necessary to 
accompany the report with any remark. He need scarcely 
tell gentlemen at all familiar with our schools, that the seats 
were in two many cases constructed without the least re- 
gard to the comfort of the scholars. Little children from six 
to eight years uf age, were placed on benches without backs, 
and so high that their feet could not touch the floor; so that 
they were without support for backs or feet. It was impos- 
sible for ‘‘ live children,”’ such as were to be found in our 
schools, as well as those of Massachusetts, to remain long 
or easy in such a position. If any delegate would try the 
experiment, by seating himself on a table, he would find it 
next to impossible, without great effort to keey: himself quiet 
fifteen minutes. But it seemed unnecessary to take up. fur- 
ther time on this subject; and at this late hour, he would 
not detain the Convention further. 

Mr. Wine, of Warren, said he should think the gentleman 
had been through his county. There was very little to be 
said, if his description was applicable to the country gene- 
rally. There seemed to be a total disregard of good taste or 
comfort in the construction of school houses. There was not 
one in the county of Warren, constructed on the right, prin- 
ciples. He recollected visiting one school, where, from un- 
expected causes, the number of scholars had increased greatly, 
and beyond the capacity or rather accommodations of the 
district. There were about eighty in a small school house, 
built some twenty-five years ago. and according to the notions 
of school house building prevalent at that day. A large 

roportion of the seats for small scholars, were such as had 
Coan described. He found four boys perched up on a ta- 
ble—there being no other for them. His observation 
in fact went to show, that in seven cases out of eight, there 
was a total distegard of comfort in the fitting up and con- 
structon of school houses. He hoped that it was not so bad 
in other counties, 

Mr. Suumway, of Essex, remarked that one great defect 
was the want of a play ground. In many caseg, the district 
had no title to the land on which the school house stood. 
Many of them were on the highway. In passing through 

ris of St; Lawrence, Lewis and Jefferson on his way here, 

e observed particularly that all the schvol houses were on 
the line of the road, without play 8 spiroare or out-buildings. 
Generally, too, all were very much like those described by 
the gentleman from Herkimer. 

Mr. Wittiam Waricut, of Washington, said there was 
one thing remarkable about the location of school houses; 
aside from the great uniformity there was about them in oth- 
er respects—such as their being very good in some sections 
and very bad in othere—and that was, that whatever the va- 
tue of Jand might he, as small a quantity and as inconvenient 
a loeation as could well be chosen, was generally selected. 
And even these small patches were sometimes trespasses 
on Se Net- A large number were placed on some 
bleak knoll, or’in some low valley, where it was difficult to 

at them, withont walking on stilts—and even these'spots, 

iow as the land might he, were as small as could be made, 

barely to answer the purpose. He was happy to say, how- 
ever. that in thé northern pest of the coun Ty Washin n, 
there were a large number of new and excellent school hous- 
es. i i Journal 
number ofjve 


suggestions made in the District School 
on this subject had been acted on, A 





ton county, houses like those described by the gentleman 
from Herkimer, They were not entirely without ventila- 
tion however, [{laughter.} He had passed some seven by 
nine school houses, with five windows, and these so perfv- 
rated that there was no want of air, nor any danger of 
suffocation. He had visited schools where the wind whist- 
led through to that degree as to make the childrens’ hair 
stand up straight—and it had been a real pleasure to him, 
when he succeeded in getting the Trustees and inhabitants 
interested—no, not interested—but when he could induce 
them to visit the school with him. He had been delighted 
to see how uneasy they sat on the benches (without backs) 
for little children—so far elevated as not to permit them to 
bring their feet within seven inches of the floor, suspended 
as it were between heaven and earth, and not in a fit frame 
of mind for either. He was delighted, because it was apt 
to excite a pride to put the school house in a habitable con- 
dition. ‘This was, however, the condition of most school 
houses; and he felt that the subj-ct was very important, and 
worth attending to as part of any project for the elevation of 
common schools, He trusted the Convention would act on 
this subject, and if possible, awaken public attention to it. 

Mr. Patcuin, of Livingston, spoke in ‘high terms of the 
school at Geneseo ; but he said he had seen a school in his 
county, where wind enough got in at one end to blow offi the 
opposite side, [Laughter] In that school there were some 
seventy scholars. In another, where there were some ninet 
scholars, under the tuition of a lady receiving twenty dol- 
lars a month, he had the honor and pleasure ef killing a rat 
with a shovel. [Laughter.] They had some schvol houses 
also in Livingston county, which were trespassers on the 
highway. He found also a great want of out buildings. 
There was also great complaint growing out of the fact that 
the children went to the neighbors to get water, not in a 
pail (for that would not be objected to,) but in squads and 
singly, and for the reason that there was no pail or cup in 
the school, or belonging toit. He found also a want of play 
grounds, and he moved to amend the report by adding, ‘‘and 
no means for physica] sports.” 

Mr. Rocuester, of Monroe, said that he had found, 
where he had had leisure to test the experiment, that these 
deficiencies were not the result of a want of liberality on 
the part of the people, so much as ignorance of what was 
necessary, and want of effort in calling attention to the sub- 
ject. Instances were numerous where a little pains to in- 
form the people of the condition of their schools. had not 
failed to result in the repair of the school house or the 
building of a new one. He had never met with any oppo- 
sition to doing what was necessary for the comfort of the 
children, when attention was called to it in a proper way. 
Mr. R. illustrated this position by citing several instances in 
his own county, where. in apparently hopeless cases, he had 
succeeded by merely calling attention to the subject, and ap- 
pealing to local pride, in bringing about most important 
changes in the condition of school houses. He assured the 
convention that if they would call together the people of a 
district, and place fairly before them any defects of this 
character, they would find them disposed to co-operate in 
any effort to improve the school houses. _ As to the condition 
of school houses, the convention, he apprehended, needed 
no further details on that subject. The condition of them 
was pretty generally the same throughout the state, and that 
had only to be brought home to the knowledge of the people, 
to lead sooner or later to improvement, 

Mr. Moxon, of Allegany, said many of the school houses 
in his county were in the condition which had been de- 
scr’bed by others—seven by nines too—with hundreds of 
holes in the ceiling and windows. The public money, when 
applied to the support of such schools, was thrown away ; 
and he suggested that it was the duty of superintendents, in 
such cases, to report them to the State Superintendent, to the 
end that the public money might be withheld, until improve- 
ments were made. 

The resolution reported by Mr Henry, was now adopted. 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


Mr. Dovetass, of Clinton, from the committee on school 
discipline. reported as follows : y 

Your committee deem the subject matter of their report to 
be of vital importance to the interests of common sehool edu- 
cation. The most approved selection of text books may be in 
use, the best classification established, and scholars of the 
highest pany submitted to the training of the most intellect- 
ual teachers; but without salutary discipline, the great object 
in view remains unaccomplished. Therefore 

Resolved, That a teacher who can govern himself may disci- 
pline a school without resorting to corporal punishment; and 
that an individual who cannot gevern himself is unqualified 
for the sacred office of a teacher of youth. 

Mr. Douctass said that in visiting the schuols in his coun- 
ty, he had found many instances of barbarous treatment of 
scholars by rash and ill judging men, and greater dissatisiac- 
tion growing out of this one cause, than all others pnt to- 
gether. He did not blame the teachers so much as he did 
the trustees, in employing men so utterly destitute of jndg- 
ment as to resort to such means. He need scarcely say that 
he was opposed entirely to corporal punishment, in any de- 
gree or manner, in schools. He believed it to he unneces- 
sary ; end as stated in the report, he held that a man who 
could not govern without, was not fit to teaeh school at ali. 
He believed that corporal punishment should be restricted to 
the hrate creation, and perhaps little of it was necessary in 
thai case, fur it was well known that with domestic animals, 
the lees the punishment, the better the disposition. If this 
was so in regard to the brute creation, who were devoid of 
reason, it was but just to man’s nature to conclude that mi!d- 


Ty | er means should be used with scholars at school. He had 


been exceedingly. ed in cases of scholars having appa- 
rently mild and dispositions. and without » feeling 
of willfulness, to see the recklessness of teachers in regard 
to punishment. He believed it was barbarous, and that a 
teacher who gaid he could not govern a school without cor- 


large | poral punishment, should not have a license or certificate of 


ion as that 
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adi school, and thought he was obliged to use. it. 
He did tain authority, several left 
she pehaet. fs yen te aently to reflect on the'sub- 


, and thouglit the next winter he would try and dispense 
a it.. The next winter he had as difficult a school as ever 
came under the care of a teacher ; and he succeeded, with- 
outa single blow or a si thy ba going through with 
satisfaction to himself and his employers. For six or eight 
years after, he never resorted to it at all ; and he might 
itted t» say that he had the reputation of maintaining 
good order in his school. He believed it to be totally unne- 


cesstry. ; ir as : 

Mr. Frrrs, of N inquired what was meant precisely 
by the term corporal punishment ? P 

Mr. Doucxass replied, the infliction of bodily torture. 

Mr. Fitts rejoined that there were many kinds of corpo- 
ral punishment besides the infliction of blows, though this 
was the usual acceptation of the ‘ 

Mr. Henry, of Herkimer, said he knew the current was 

inst corporal punishment, but there were difficulties in 
the way of its entire abandonment, so long as our schools 
were composed of children who at home were not subjected 
to a wholesome family discipline. If they could be regulated 
by an exhibition of kindness, it would be better, he admit- 
ted. But he met, in the course of his experience, frequent 
instances of unfortunate children who had never been sub- 
j to discipline in oe form, y ve =e could not be 
vought into order in any other way t y corporal pun- 
hase He once taught a school in which there were lads 
who had been fishing voyages, and had made t profi- 
ciency in the school of the fishing smack ; and he*soon 
found that he could have no order until he had fishing smack 
discipline—in other words, the rope’s end, in the school 
house, as well as on board the vessel. He did not know but 
these boys had good dispositions enough had they been de- 
veloped; but there were hundreds of such cases where they 
had not been, if the disposition was there. But if the gen- 
tleman could make his principle operative, he would gladly 
assent to his reasoning. But there was high authority for 
the proper administration of the rod. No man who had read 
Solomon's writings, would be inclined to characterize his 
views as superficial or barbarous. Nevertheless, he laid it 
down as a safe maxim that the rod was to be applied, and 
not withheld for the child’s crying. There might be ex- 
treme cases, and the maxim all barbarism and nonsense ; 
but he believed there were many cases which were entirely 
unmanageable without the application of it. 

Mr. Fincu, of Steuben, said he had taught several years, 
and he was sensible that the government of a schoul was an 
important matter. The ability of an applicant for a teach- 
er’s certificate, to govern a school, shuuld be ascertained as 
far as possible. But it was a very difficult matter to come 
at. it might be, however, by judicious inquiries. He 
thought there were cases where it waa necessary to inflict 
corporal punishment ; otherwise some scholars must be ex- 
elnded from school; and he thought it better that whole- 
some chastisement should be inflicted, than that a child 
should be excluded, and deprived of the opportunity to 
learn. He believed the teacher should exercise a moral gov- 
ernment—that he should appeal to the reason and affections 
of the scholar, so far as it could be done. But there were 
children in whom the moral faculties were so feebly deve- 
loped, that you could not get hold of them. He had had ca- 
ses where there seemed to be an innate perverseness, a rad- 
ical depravity in their natures, and obtueeness of the moral 
sentiment that defied the force of all appeals save that of the 
rod. He had been desirous of dispensing with it. He had 
dwelt on the subject considerably, and in the latter years of 
his tenching he had indicted very little corporal punishment. 
He thought in all cases the teacher should exhaust all other 
means before he resorted to it. It degraded the scholar in 
his own estimation ; and there were those that it would so 
humble and break down, as to destroy the very spirit that 
should be cherished. Another thing connected with the 
discipline of a school, he desired to gall attention to, asa 
great mistake. He alluded to the habit of scolding, with 
some teachers—of making many threats of punishment, but 
never inflicting it. A scholar should be taught to obey the 
first command. He had never found a teacher—and he had 
been eight years an inpector for Bath, with twenty-seven 
schools—that ever had any government, if in the babit of 
scolding. And he had observed in families that it held true 
there aluo. ‘Ihe teacher should possess himself. He should 
know how to illustrate this in his own character and deport 
ment. This was the most effectual way of teaching and 

verning. 
re ae of Mass., said he had had various and 
long experience in teaching, and he had come tv the conclu- 
sion that the rod ought almost never to be used, yet that the 
power of using it should always be in the hands of the 
teacher. There were bad boys in every community, who, 
if they understood that the teacher had no power to punish 
them, would avail. themselves of that exemption, and be- 
have very ill. Whereas if they knew that be had the pow- 

er, and would use it in cases of extremity, they would take 
care to please him. He believed in the omnipotent power of 
kinduess. There was nothing else in human hands, that 
was absolutely omnipotent, < ; 
lief by experience. He commenced. with the flogging sys- 


tem. He found that it only hardened boys, and what was 






ly to be deprecated, he found thet it hardened himself. 

di he experienced the — he imagined was that 

‘the fell spirit, sometimes when he had flogged a boy be- 

nd his intention, for in the very act, one got a fecling that 
gee ined that i 
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has put an end to it. Another class of cases in point, might 
Seed 0 eee ‘The law of kindness had introdu- 
ced a totally ent state of things within the prison walls. 
But a few years since, it was sup necessary to use 
extreme severity in the punishment of criminals. Jn pris- 
ons filled with the lowest of the human rece, where resort 
was had to extreme punishment, the feelings of the prison- 
ers were continually exasperated; there was no room forany 
sentiment akin to reformation in the hearts of men thus driv- 


en to desperation by the rod or the cat. But now, where 
the best feelings in the nature of the prisoner were appeal- 
ed to constantly, where they were shown that there were 


those whe felt an interest in them, who would treat them 
kindly, and desired to do them good; experience had prov- 
ed that there was no surer way to subdue and control the 
most obdurate. This law of kindness had wrought great 
miracles in prisons, as it had in the hospitals for the insane. 
And now, inall the best managed prisons, and in all ‘tole- 
rably managed asylums for the insane, corporal punishment 
was done away with. Were we to treat children, at that 
age, when the feelings were beginning to be developed, 
with harsher measures than those which had heen found 
effectual with those abandéned men, who had placed them- 
selves beyond the pale of humenity by crime? Might we 
not expect everything from kindness to chikiren? It we be- 
gun young enough with children, we could always get along 
well, without the use of the'rod at all. He was not sure 
but a child in a family might require to feel the rod, in or- 
der to make him understand that there was authority that 
must be submitted to. He held that authority must be main- 
tained in schools. The teacher had the right to have it an- 
derstood that he must be obeyed. If he could not be obey- 
ed without extreme means, he must resort to it. Still, if 
he understood his work, he would never be obliged to resort 
to it. What was the great object of government in schools? 
Not merely to keep order, but to elevate the beings subject 
to our authority—to build up again a structure of noble and 
excellent quality, and to repress the influences that belong 
to the brute or animal nature. Did not an appeal to corpo- 
ral punishment always excite resistance 7 Was it not the 
natural efiect of severity or cruelty to produce a feeling of 
that kind? A single point in regard to what he thought the 
doctrine of corporal punishment, was important. And that 
was in the government of schools by females. He had 
known schools, filled with boys who had shown the most 
rebellious spirit under the government of a man who ueed 
the rod, who, as soon as they were turned over to an intel- 
ligent, refined and gentle female, had given up and submit- 
ted willingly to the law of kindness, when they had always 
rebelled against the law of force. The rod should be given 
to the acai. but he should be enjoined never to use it, 
but in cases of extremity. The use of it was evidence that 
the teacher did not understand his work: The only irresist- 
ible force was an appeal to the better part of a child’s na- 
ture. The law of kindness was irresistible, and the only 
thing that was. 

Dr. Griscom, of New-Jersey, being called out, remarked 
that this was one of the most interesting points in this whole 
subject;and lay as deeply at the foundation of success in teach- 
ing as any of them.' He regretted the lateness of the hour, 
and if practicable to resume the subject to morrow, it had bet- 
ter be done, that we might have the views of gentlemen now 
absent. It was a subject that interested his feelings excced- 
ingly; not because he had taught for forty years. (fur it had 
been the business of his life,) but because he thought the 
discipline and government of schools, one of the first points 
in the improvement of education. He agreed fully in the 
general views expressed by others. He confessed he was 
very much surprised to hear the opinions and experience of 
the gentlemen whe introduced the resolution. He had been 
a teacher, it seemed, for several years, and although he used 
the rod at first, yet that he was so successful afterwards, un- 
der a milder government, that he continued to teach five or 
six years, without once strikinga blow. If that gentleman 
could have time to detail the means he employed in thus 
governing his school, he would do a great service to the 
cause of education. He must have resorted to means to 
gain the empire over the minds and morals of children, not 
understood or known, and very rarely practiced. He should 
like to know what those means were—whether it was by 
detention of the school, by severer exercises of mind or body, 
by consultations with parents, or whether he had some se- 
cret not generally understood. He fully agreed with his 
friend from Boston, (Mr. Emzrson,) that if a teacher could 
command his own feelings, he could control his schoo! with 
less difficulty by these mild means, than by the rod. But to 
let it be known that there was to be no corporal punishment; 
that the teacher was not to have authority to use it, we 
should only increase the difficulty. It should be known that 
the teacher had authority to useit in extreme cases, and only 
as a dernier resort. He had succeeded without inflicting any 
punishment. But there had been cases where he found it 
not only the shortest mode, a great saving of time to teach- 
erand pupil, but the best le to subdue an obstinate and 

rverse disposition. And was there any man who did not 

how some person in whom the moral faculty was so blunt- 
ed; the appreciation of kindness so feeble, that you might 
ne them for hours without efieet—but who, neverthe- 
less, might have their perceptions so stimulated by a single 
blow, as to enable them to listen to a single argument? 
Dr. G, related several anecdotes, the incidents of which had 
come within his own observations, or which he had from 
others, illustrative of this position, that the infliction of cor- 
poral panishment, in some cases, was absolutely By” ot 
ble, and had been attended with the best results. He con- 
cluded by:saying, that he believed the law of kindness 
should be put in requisition as much as possible, but that the 
teacher should have the power of coporal punishment in re- 
serve, as the ultima ratio—and if he could act in such cases 
in concert with the parents, it should he done. 

Mr. Suumway, of Essex. eid he knew a teacher who suc- 

in mints good order until towards the close of 
his term; when & fellow undertook to trifie with hi 
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from a neighboring village took charge . The 
Dig ap econ that the teacher had no power to pun- 
ish. e the teacher had gone through three weeks, the 
boys commenced blowing peas through quills; next they 
threw inkstands at him; and finally dragged him out of 
school by the collar, merely ont of rougery.. Thia was be- 
cause the boys had got the idea from the prosecution of the 
former teacher, that the power was entirely with them, and 
that they could do as they pleased. Another case he would 
mention, where such a thing had occurred two years "before. 
A teacher of high attainments and excellent moral qualities, 
went into the school. He commenced on the other princi- 
le, that of one | his scholars as men rather than 
ys. He succeeded admirably in bringing to order one of 
the most disorderly schools in the comp, Tels was within 
three miles of the other school. He thought that while the 
power to punish should be retained, it should be very seldom 
used, and then with great caution. The rod was very often 
merely used as an apology to vent the spleen of an irritable 
temperament. He thought, therefore, the resolution should 
be qualified, se as to except extreme cases. 
It being past eleven at night, without taking any question. 
the Convention adjourned to meet again at the Court House, 
tomorrow morning at half past eight o’clock. 


Thursday, May 6th, 8 1-2 o’clock, A. M. 
ACADEMIES AND SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Deient called up the resolution in relation to academies 
saying that he thought it had been misapprehended. 

The resolution having been read, 

Mr. sow of Mass., remarked that there was a place 
which the academies should hold, but that there was 
of their encroaching on ground that did not belong to them. If, 
as in Massachusetts, the academies were brought into compe- 
tition, as it were with the schools, the influences of the aca- 
demies had been found to be ap ge bad. And becanse they 
drew from the common schools the children of those whose 'in- 
fluence was every thing to them, and thus a a low- 
er grade comparatively, than perhaps they actually held. This 
was a most deplorable effect, and should be guarded against. 
If, on the other hand, the academies were kept within their le- 
gitima goed they admitted only those who had gone 
through\the common schools successfully—then the effect 
of académies would be good. The effect of one such academy 
in the neighborhood of a common school, would be to elevate 
the standard of education in the school. Mr. E. urged, at some 
length the necessity of a proper gradation of studies, for 
schools, academies and colleges, so that the three should form 
distinct parts of the same system, each exercising its appro- 
priate functions. 

Mr. Tooxer of Orange, was willing to waive the discussion 
of this subject now, if it were to come up again. There being 
some diversity of opinion here, he trusted before the conven- 
tion adjourned, its views of this question would be distinctly 
and clearly expressed. As to the remark made yesterday, by 
te of objection to academies for the preparation of teachers 
—that the elementary branches were not taught there, for the 
reason ene aimed ata higher mark—he had this to say 
that it was in direct conflict with the remarks that have just 
fallen from the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Emer- 
sox) whose positions were almost law. But whatever might 
be the course of instruction in academies in other parts of the 
state, the remark did not apply to those in his section of the 
state. These scholars were taken from the district schools 
provided they were of a certain age, and qualified to enter on 
the higher studies taught in the academies. So with the col- 
leges. They admitted students on certain qualifications; and 
the academies were in fact the connecting link between them 
and the common schools. We desired to affliate the three in- 
stitutions; but it was difficult to say where one should begin 
and the other end, and much more impracticable to carry it 
out. 

Mr. Emerson replied that he entirely concurred with the 
gentleman in the remark that it was no consequence what the 

paration had been for an entrance on higher studies.in aca- 
emies and colleges, provided the commencement of a new 
course was a thorough review of the previous course. He 
merely designed to suggest that the great object was the eleva- 
tion of district schools, and that academies often had a bad ef- 
fect, by withdrawing patronage from the schools. 

Mr. Henny of Herkimer, regarded the question as one of great 
moment. There was a rivalry between academies and schools, 
which, so long as it existed, would be unfavorable to both. He 
fully. concurred with the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Emerson) on this subject. High authority might be cited in 
support of these views. It would be found that the B gm. sug- 
gested by Mr. E. was almost verbatim that presented by Tho- 
mas Jefferson thirty years ago. That aes a le of eduea- 
tion and liberty, presented a system of education which, pass- 
ing from the primary school, in regdlar gradation through the 
higher seminaries, ended with the pay. In this way he 
aimed to secure a sort of rivalry between institutions.of the 
same grade, and a proper distribation of effort; and did suc- 
ceed in producing great resnits. okey rivalry between insti- 
tutions of different grade, with us;"vas imaginary. The three 
institutions were parts of one great system, in theory, and es- 
sentially in practice; and should act in harmon he 
was free'to say that its operation would be more so if each 
could be restricted to appropriate functions. 

_ President Hammorp remarked here. that although competi- 
tion should be kept up between the different institutions, the sys- 















tem should be so ordered, that there should be no petty jealou- 
sies among them. There might be a competition between col- 
leges; but there should be none between colleges and acade- 


miés; a competition between academies, but none between 
po and the Frage org eae. In eer » the insslentinns of 
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lution, in that point of view, as di ng competition be- 
tween academies and schools. A. 
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attained. In the spirit of the resolution he cordially concur- could . Men trained in a dueviast school for teach-| _ Resolved, That the shanks of this couvention be presented to 
red—regarding it as designed to promote good feeling and co- in. and. else, would be fit for wets cles. Prof. Pot- | the Hon. Honscz Manx, Secretary of the Board of Paneation of 
between all institutions for.e All were ne- | ter regarded what was termed ining as valua- | the atate of Massachusetts, for his admirable and excellent ad- 

of one.of them could be| bje, inasmuch as it tended to develop the various faculties, and | dre 


eispensed with. But cher re, aaah ganged natural jealousy 
setts, very recently, an application to rebuild a college was re- 
jected on the express I that all the patronage of the state 





should go to schools, | That was the result of prejudice 
higher tutions; and there was the-like jealousy on the part 
of the friends of the colleges; of common schools and 
academies. This peciefies should be done away, and the yo 
lie led to ap reciate the importance of co-operation, in a 
catholic spirit, for the improvement of all these parts of the 
great system of education. 
~ Porrer concluded by moving a modification of the reso- 
lution, which was agreed to, and resolution, as amended, 
was adopted. 
Mr. Barrow of Madison, called up the second resolution re- 
ported by the committee on resolutions, and moved a substi- 
tute, which after a slight modification, made at tLe sugges- 
tion of Prof. Porter, was adopted, as follows :— 


_ Resolved, That the cause of education is the cause of free 
institutions, and has claims upon every trué American patriot 
and statesman for support—that it is essential to the prosperi- 
a our people, the popularity of our national policy and the 
motion of popular ue. 
INSPECTION OF TEACHERS. 


Mr. Woonrs of Columbia, from the committee on the neat 
tion of teachers, submitted a report which was read and laid 
on the table for the present, as follows :— 


Resolved, That in the opinion of your committee, the exam- 

and licensing of teachers is a duty of the highest respon- 

sibility, aad upon its judicious performance depends in a good 
degree the success of the common school system. 

Resolved, That great wisdom and judgment are required not 
only to prevent dissatisfaction in the rejection of the unqualified 
but to secure the services of such only as are morally and 
mentally qualified in an eminent measure. 

Resolved, That no uty Superintendent should give a certi- 
ficate for temporary or partial purposes, as it must retard the 
advancement of the schools, while it is unjust and injurious to 
the deserving and well qualified teacher. 


DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Mr. Bowen of Cayuga, from the committee on that subject, 
reported the foliowing which was adopted :— 

Resolved,. That we have entire confidence in the District 
School Journal, and believe its general circulation will 
greatly increase the efficiency-of the system, by awakening that 
interest and diffusing that information which are essential to 
the improvement of the schools. 

Resolved, That, we will use all possible efforts to induce the 
friends ot education, throughout the state, to aid in extending 
its circulation. 


SCHOOL CONVENTIONS, &c. 


Mr. W. Waiont of Washington; from the committee on this 
subject, submited the following which was adopted :— 


Resolved, That the President of this Convention be requested 
to confer with the Superintendent of.Common Schools of this 
state, and with his advice, fix the time and place for holding the 
next enwng, >= this convention. . 

Resolved, That measures be immediately taken by the Deputy 
Superintendent of each county, to call Cownty Conventions of 
the friends of edueation—and go form town associations for the 
improvement and elevation of the character of our common 
schools—and that ten bi requested to exert their influence to 
induce the schools to hold frequent celebrations—as measures 
well calculated to correct the evils—promote the interests—and 
elevate the standard of primary education. 


Mr. Rocugster submitted a resolution, invoking the co-opera- 
tion of the clergy of all denominations, in elevatiug the condi- 
tion of hools—which under the rule was referred to 
the business committtee. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Bartow called up the resolution on the subject of 
normal schools, and moved the following as a substitute :— 


Resolved, That the attention of the Superintendent be respect- 
fully requested to the van» whether the establishment of 
normal schools will be beneficial to the cause of popular edu- 
cation. > : \ 


Prof, Potrar addressed the convention on the subject. He 
did not rise to oppose normal schools. He was their friend, and 
was in favor of resolution as now offered. The only differ- 
ence between him and rs, was in regard to the radical prin- 
ciple on which normal schools were to be advocated. ey 
would make #, special training indispensable. He admitted that 
to teach—to form minds, required higher qualifications than to 
make hats or shoes—and he went further. ‘It required higher 

nalifications than a teacher would gain ina normal school. 
best qua i ra teacher was the qualification 
dtizens, we want? That a man should 
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to enable our people to adapt themselves to every e ney. 
Why was it that the Yankee soldier fought better than the Ea- 
gli-h? It was because the latter were taught in norma! schoob, 
where every motion was made with mathematical precision. 
An ec craps would fight well from the right ) age whereas 
a Yankee could fight from any place—from before or behind a 
stone fence—from the top of a hill or the bottom—no matter 
where. The complaint made against. Napoleon by the old gene- 
rals of Europe, was that he would not fight according to rule, 
and they made this a ground of sore complaint too. Prof. P. 
wanted younz Napoleons in our common schools. He did not 
care about their fighting by rule, if they only gained the victo- 
ry [laughter]—if they only touched and waked up those spon- 
taneous energies that .every human being carried in his own 
soul—if they but taught man that his highest responsibility 
was to make himself, and that he could educate himself up to 
the standard of any requirement. forbid that in this free 
land, any system should gain a foothold which was to scoop 
out channels of education, through which alone the self-sus- 
taining capabilities of our people might find access to it. 

Mr. Mann, of Massachusetts, being repeatedly ealled for by 
the convention, said the gentleman who had just taken his sea 
after having so eloquently addressed the convention, reminde 
him.of aa anecdote of Gen. Hamilton. He attended, one eve- 
ning, where some juggler had collected a large audience. The 
astute general placed himself on a seat near where the juggler 
was to exhibit. By some means the juggler had got a notion 
that here was a sharp-sighted mau who might detect his arts. 
Before he begaa his operations for the evening, he tooka piece 
of money and put it into the hand of the general, requesting 
him to keep it uatil the evening should close. The general, 
supposing it to be part of the trick to get the money out of his 
hand, held it tight in his palms, and in that way his attention 
was diverted from the tricks of the juggler. In that way (said 
Mr. M.) the gentleman has drawn your attention from the me- 
tits of the case. {Laughter.] If normal schools were such 
necessarily as the gentleman shad described them to be, Mr. 
M. certainly would cordially assent to every word he had ut- 
tered. He did not think that school teachers were to be coined 
as they turned out half-dollars at Philadelphia, every one bear- 
ing the same image and superscription. Nobody thought so. 


| The grand object of norma] schools was to wake up the intelli- 


gence of individuals—not to stereotype minds, but to exhibit 
what was known, and to put minds onthe alert to find out other 
and better modes of teaching—to make the art of one disco- 
verer common to all—to diffuse, to generalize the attainments 
of every individual—and thus ultimately to make as perfect a 
system as could be made, adapted to every variety of disposi- 
tion and temperament ordinarily found. Now the reverse of 
this was the ordinary practice. With the uniformity of Dr. 
Sangrado’s lancet prescriptions, one and the same course 
of treatment was applied to all cases. He was aware that we 
were yet in the infancy of this science of teaching—that we had 
scarcely learned the alphabet. But we had learned something; 
and our true course was to take the next step before us which 
we knew to be an improvement, and let the future take care of 
itself. As it was, he was satisfied that progress in acquisition 
mivht be accelerated four fold in our schools, that more know- 
ledge, better habits of mind, more power of application, might 
be acquired under this improved method of instruction than ia 
the old way. , Jeic™ 

Mr. Gatraupet, of Connecticut, begged leave to say that on 
stch a subject as this, when the question was between normal 
schools and academies, we were apt to have our peculiar 
views, and not to see the defects of our favorite plan, or the 
advantazes of its antagonist system. He thought there were 
difficulties in both. The true course was to resort to practical 

osults; and to this end he would ote both the norma! schools 
and the academies a fair trial. The two systems need not con- 
flict. 

Prof. Porter merely rose to correct a misapprehension. He 
was not opposed to normal schools. He understood ‘the reso- 
lution offered yesterday as insisting on the exclusive ytility of 
normal schools. He understood the remarks of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Emerson,) as having the same bear- 
ing. Against that idea he protested. As part and parcel of the 
present system, normal schools were important—almost indis- 
pensable. He ventured to say that we must have a normal 
school at Albany, where it would be accessible to persons from 
all parts of the state, and diffuse the benefit of its example 
generally. But it should not require a long training, but should 
be made to operate ona great many minds, 

Prof. Wrsster, of Geneva, was of opinion that we might im- 
provethe means we now had for the preparation of teachers, 
in the academies, by one or more normal schools. But he was 
disposed to try still further the existing system, rather than to 
abandon it entirely for a new one. One such school, at a cen- 
tral point was perhaps as much as should, be undertaken at 

resent. 
R The question was here taken on the resolation, and after he- 
ing amended on motion of Mr. Dwienr, so as to suggest the es- 
tablishment of one normal scheol, adopted. ~ 


CO-OPERATION OF THE PROFESSIONS. 


Mr.Rocasstex introduced with some brief remarks, the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were unanimously adopted :— 4 


Resolved, That identified as the cause of education is with 
the advancement of individual and social welfare, it has pecu- 
liar claims upon the'clergy of all denominations, and that it is 
the settled conviction this convention, that the common 
schools greatly need their personal attention and patronage. 
Resolved, That this convention cordially invite their co-opera- 
tion in promoting the improvement and efficiency of common 
schools, and they would respectfully suggest the propriety of 
, 7 r g this ier 44 = a ag, and earnest 
consideration of the peop ir charge. 
Rebofeed, That the Ronbess of the legal profession having 
the best opportunities of observing the deplorable effects of the 
encation, in the increase of cri mae 


uperism, and 
other al evils, might exert'a most power als and benign in- 












. fluence in awakening deeper and more general interest in the 


‘subject of common schools, and that their good offices in this 
peor ae foe earnestly invoked by the members of this conven- 


Resolved, That the physicians of this state are constently call- 
ed to lament the effects of ignorance on the physical as well as 
the moral condition of menand that they could render the most 
essential aid to the efforts now making to improve our schools, 
and that their countenance and encouragement in*these efforts 
is ectfully invited by the corivention: 


-Mr. Kuna; of Kings, offered the following, which was unani- 
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_ Mr. Bano 
‘Unanimously adopted — 





0 the 
ay Te admirable address ‘ 


a a8 and that a copy be respectfully requested for publica- 


Mr. Pors, of. Oneida, offered the following, which was 
nimously adopted =” ay “ Wate 
ee ha ee a Caen self wap mo of Mr. Maclay’s able 
re o last assembly, on the petitions for a repeal of the 
law establishing the office of Deputy Superintendent, will go 
far towards disabusing any portion of the public mind, which 
may have ben misled as to the objects and tendency of that 
law; and therefore, 

Resolved, That the deputies are requested to solicit the 
proprietors of newspapers in their respective counties, to give 
the report im question, an early publication in their several 
prints. 

The convention here took a recess until 2 o’clock P, M. 





Thursday, 2 o'clock P. M. 
TEXT BOOKS. 


Mr. Rocnester, of Monroe, brought in the report of the com- 
mittee on this subject, as follows :— 

Your committee have come to the conclusion that it is im- 
practicable, if not inexpedient, for this convention to Pont 
mend a list of beoks for the use of the schools—it would re- 
quire more time A quapees a merits of the various books 
claiming our consideration, than can well! or pro ‘f 
voted A ~~ subject at = time, inp Mace. 

A plan for securing uniformity, irrespective of the ~ 
lar books which sha}l constitute that uniformity ) is, in wep 
of your committee, the more pressing and important branch of 
the subject. An uniform list forthe entire state, your com- 
mittee believe, would operate unjustly and disastrously to a 
large number of authors, publishers and venders of such books 
as might be excluded from the list, and array an opposition 
to the execution of the plan which could not be successfully 
withstood. A catalogue of approved school books as a guide 
for the deputies of the several counties, would unquestiona- 
bly serve a valuable parpose: the preparation of such a cata- 
logue most properly belongs to, and is therefore very respect- 
fully suggested for the consideration of our Superintendent. 
The only feasible plan which your committee deem it expedient 
at this time to adopt, is one that shall be directed to securing 
uniformity in the several districts; this may eventually be foi- 
lowed up by introducing the same books in the respective 
towns or counties. The method which your committee recom. 
mend to effect this measure, is as follows :— 

Let the depaties of the several counties convene as many of 
the inhabitants of the several districts as may be Possible, and 
recommend the appointment of a committee to-consist of the 
trustees, to prepare a list of suitable text books. Let the meet- 
ing, on full consideration, decide on the same ard resolve that 
the list adopted by it shall remain unchanged for three years, 
without the assent of the Deputy Superintendent. After that 
time it may be advisable to revise the list, and to adopt ang 
improvements that may in the meantime have been made in 
the character of the books. The list should be recorded in the 
school register together with the resolves of the meeting in re- 
gard to it; andalso conarensouely placed upon the walls of the 
school house, that a full knowledge of the ks adopted may 
be thus daily present to the pupils. It should be made the law 
of the school. some cases it is hoped the deputies may 
be able to assemble the inhabitants of a town, or even dele. 
gates from the several towns of the county and thus introduce 
the same books throughout many different districts. It is not 
supposed by your committee that this plan will ia all cases be 
immediately conformed to, but they have oo doubt that by the 
gradual disappearance of the old books and the introduction in 
their stead of the Scuoot List books, uniformity will, without 
imposing any additional expense, be gradually secured, and 
this most vexatious evil of the schools entirely removed. 

H. E. ROCHESTER, Chairman. 

The report having been read, Mr. Rocuestrer remarked that 
the plan proposed by the committee, was the plan on which 
he had acted, and with entire success, and he had no doubt 
jt might be generally adopted with the same success. 

Mr. Curment, of Dutchess, expressed a desire to hear the 
views of the State Superintendent on this subject, and 

Col. Youna came forward, saying that he was not sufficient- 
ly acquainted with the text books now in nse,,to decide be- 
tween them—nor did he suppose that deputies would be able 
to designate any particular books as most meritorious. It had 
occurred to him that a system of exchanges might be arranged 
betwen districts in sucha way as to prodeee uniformity in 
text books, without incurring the expense of new hooks. He 
thought, however, the plan proposed by the committee, was 
on the whole objectionable. e liked that part of it whi 
contemplated calling the people together and the choice 
by thew of their own committee. But after all, it would take 
time to test the merits of books as well as. men, till both 
would ultimately find their level. : . . 

Mr. Movttow expressed his gratification to hear these opin- 
ions of the State Superintendent, and his belief that such « 
plan fully carried out, would in the end result in bringing 
about this much desired object—a uniformity of text books 
not only in distriets, but in counties, and ultimately through- 
out the state. ? 

Mr. Hexay concurred fully in the report—at the same time 
expressing ‘the opinion that there was the best set of books, 
and that deputies should have an eye to this subject, and as 
fast as good books could be introduced, introduce them. » : 

Mr. Bartow saidit was conceded on all hands that we could 
not so systematize the whole state, as to have the same books 
every where—that the eee would not lay aside the books 
now in use and buy others—and hence the importance of in- 
terchanging information as tothe plan which would be most ac- 
ceptable to produce the desired uniformity in text books. 

Mr. Wina objected to the details of the plan—particularly to 
that part of it which contemplated superseding the trustees of 
districts and substituting a committee, and ’ 

Mr. Rocuester consented to modify the report Seas tomeet 
this objection. ; 


Mr. Rerwoups preferred to leave the matter: te the eo hai 
nt 


tendents. He thonght it formed one of their promine 
to effect if possiblea se cnedarer books, > 


Mr. Wueecer, of Yates, had acted wnder that view of his 
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.it was undetermined what books were 
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own once was that this. was'a of 0 ‘ 
A teacher who understood Sitbedeete s teach the element~1 
“Toe Fone wanlalecd’ tn: Raplae dew: ie and daatuabe 4 
Y eu: sa) ; , vl 
have uniformity in text: books, he Ri not: mean uniformity 
ut the state—for that would be ure, so long as 
He iformity in the choal sort cc ine saan, 
meant uniformi same school. not ve 
parents who hed bought books would throw them away. His 
suggestions liad reference to the best way of using the books 
they had. Now if the books in. use were about of a grade, it 
would not be difficult, to get lists of ilie different books used 
several schools, and the number. of varieties of each; and if 
exchanges could be effected so as to have each school furni 
with books, an opportunity would be afforded of test- 
in relative merits of each variety of book on the same 
ject, and ultimately to bring about a more general unifor- 


mity. 

Me. Masn stated that in Massachusetts, there were commit- 
tees authorized and sty by law to prescribe books, Lists 
of these books were printed and sent out, and the booksellers 
supplying themselves with these books, those who bought were 
more apt to buy these than others. In this way the books spe- 
cified were gradually Nowy beygee way into the schools. 

Prof. Potrzr here offered the following resolutions, which 
(with the report) were adopted, as follows: b 

Whereas, it is the unanimous sense of the members of this 
Convention, that the great diversity of text,books now in use 
form some of the most serious obstacles in the way of the effi- 
cient improvement of common schools; an obstacle which; un- 
less removed, must materially contribute to neutralize the in- 
fluence of all other efforts to secure such improvement. 

And Whereas, That though the ultimate and en‘ire removal of 
this evil must be the act of the peop'e, it is believed that it may 
be greatiy facilitated by the trustecs and teachers of the. seve- 
ral school districts, the inspectors and commissioners of the 
common schools in the several towns, if they would co-operate 
earnestly and cordially with the depucy seperintendents in this 
matter; therefore . 

. mg eer pont such co-operation be particularly and respect- 
ully invited, . 

Resolved, That it ought to be a constant object with each 
deputy superintendent to bring about uniformity within each 
district, town or county, as soon as it can be possibly effeeted, 
consistently with the 
officers. é 

_Resolved, That each deputy superintendent ought to inform 
himself, as far as practicable, of the respective merits of differ- 
ent text books, that the convention may at some future time be 
prepared to recommend one or more series of books for general 
adoption throughout this state. . 

Resolved, That an uniformity in each district is most impor- 
tant—in each town is next in rank in point of importance, and 
that generally the attainment of uniformity in contiguous dis- 
Cotes towns or counties should be made a leading object of 
effort. 


On motion of Mr. Dwieut, 


Resolved, That the plan recommended in the report of the 
committee on text books be adopted. 


PROFESSIONAL CO-OPERATION. 

Mr. Bartow called up Mr. Rocnesrer’s resolutions on this 
subject, and f 

Col. Youre remarked that he s ted to the mover the in- 
treduction of this resolution. He thought that if any class un- 
derstood the value of education, it was what was called the 
learned professsions—that lawyers, particularly, being con- 
versant with public affairs and the origin of crimes, and know- 
ing the expense incurred in consequence of crime and pauper- 
ism, would be well qualified togive information to the mass of 
the community, touching the importance of education—that 
physicians, knowing that diseuses were of our own creation, 
and the visitation of our sins against the fg broe and organic 
law, would be a class peculiarly qualified to 9 owe through 
the cor munity a disposition to elevate and diffuse that instruc- 
tion which was necessary to make those that should come af- 
ter us greater, wiser and better than we. If these classes 
would make it part’of their business to give the advice so much 
required, the best results would follow of course. He‘hoped 
the resolution would be adopted, and he trusted, coming as the 
invitation would, from a convention representing all parts of 
this great state, it would be cordially responded to. © 

After some remarks from Mr. Emerson, of Massachusetts, 
in suppert of the resolutions, they were unanimously adopted. 

Prof. Porrer here offered the following, which, after some 
remarks from him, was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That this convention witness with pride and plea- 
sure, the efforts which are making in other states to improve 
common schools, and to extend their benefits—that ther wel- 
eome with pleasure the presence at this meeting of gentlemen 
from those states, long and bly known for their enlight- 
ened devotion to this cause; that they regard it as an earnest 
of the frank and generous spirit which is to characterize the 
future efforts of the several states in behalf of education. 


INSPECTION OF TEACHERS. 


_ Mr, Weoopin, of Columbia, called up the report on this sub- 
ject, and it was adopted. 
UNION SCHOOLS. 
_ Mr. Buroiex, of Rensselaer, from the committee on that sub- 
ject, reported the following : 
esolved, That we earnestly recommend the establishment 
of Union Distriet Schools in all the villages and populous pla- 
ces of our state, and w respectfully ask for this subject the 
consideration of the Hon. Superintendent of Common Schools. 
Mr. Dwienr addressed the convention at‘some length, in sup- 
Bost - the resolution, earnestly urging the formation of union 
ools. h 
The debste on this subject, (with the concluding debates of 
the convention, which we are obliged to defer for want of room) 
‘was participated in by Mr. Barrow; Mr. Nav, Rev. Mr. Paice, 
Mr. Emerson, Col. Youxc,-Mr. Manx, Mr. Fincn, Mr. Rocnes- 
Mr. Frets, Mr. Tooxze, and Mr. W. Waicut, and the reso- 
mwas finally adopted, as above. 


4 DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 
x Srrsove, from the committee on this subject, reported as 


ed, That the practice of the inhabitants of some of the 
districts, in introducing books into their libraries that 


re Dot only altogether useless, but oftentimes demo: i 
: rsuaeecy, he hey Ad censurable, and should be Siesonure. 
nanced fr of good morals throughout on entire 
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bts and feelings of parents and school | ¢ 


Hegre 2S sf Saar Friday, May 6. 
Mz, Ranpass, of Oswego, offered the iottowings hice wein 


Resolved, That the thanks of this conveution be. respectfully 
tendered 10 eta one Comm Connell of the sity of Ute 
. am) nts pro 
thre of it rapa fer the cou eous man- 
ner in which they ’ 


were o 5 

esolved, That the thanks of this convention be tendered to 
the Trustees of the First Pre ian Church in the' city of 
Utica, for offering -spacious church during the 
sitting of the convention. 


ng to our use t 
That we tender our thanks to the authors and pub- 
esented us with copies of 
t they shall receive from us 
ideration their merits may require. 


DUTIES OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 
Mr. Tooxsn, from the committee on this subject, reported the 
following, which was adopted withoat debate: 


Resolved, That no oue contributes more to the pomp | of our 
government, to the happiness of the social circle, and the pros- 
perity of the citizen, * am the faithful and iutelligent teacher; 
and until the hen grea f duly appreciates the dignity of this 
sacred office, and liberally remunerates those who are worthy 
of its trust, our.common schools must often fall into the hands 
of the unqualified, and thus endanger those religious and civil 
institutions they are designed to support. - 

Resolv t upon the cordial co-operation of 
teachers depends the reformation of our 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


Mr. Dwicut called up the report on school discipline, and it 
was further debated by Mr. .Dovcrass, Mr. Rocuester, Mr. 
Wiwo, SHaw,Mr. Bartow; Mr. Emerson, Mr. Mann, Mr. Srracue, 
Mr. Town, Mr. Srevens, Mr. Garuavpgtand Dr. Gaiscom, in the 
course of which the following was moved as an amendment, to 
come in after the word resolved : 


their works, and our assurance 
every co 


rents and 
ools. 


That while we recognize ih the teacher the same authority to 
correct his pupil as the parent has to punish his wayward 
‘child, we nevertheless -believe, that a teacher who can govern 
himself, may discipline‘a school without resorting to corporal 
unishment ; and that an individual who cannot govern 
unqualified for the sacred office of a teacher of youth. 


The whole subject was finally postponed to the next conven- 


‘ METHODS OF TEACHING. 


Mr. Wise submited a report on this subject, concluding with 
a following resolutions, which were agreed to without de- 


te: 

ResoWwed, That in the opinion of this convention, the highest 
of a school must depend upon the teacher’s skill in the 

net mettnde of classifying, instructing and governing his 

pupils. 

Resolved, That those methods of instruction must be best, 
which, in the Ngcoet degree, call into exercise the powers of 
the intellect. and the faculties of the moral nature. 

Resolved, That that mode of organizing and classifying a 
schoolis best, which tends most.to form habits of subordina- 
tion, order and punctuality, andto save the time of both teach- 
er and pupil. 

Resolved, That skill in educating ‘must depend upon a tho- 
rough knowledge of the subject to be taught, and a familiarity 
with the best methods of communicating that knowledge; and 
that skill in instruction must depend upon the power of adapt- 
ing the knowledge to be communicated, to the cipanity of the 
learner, and making it familiar by repetition, and by the action 
of bis own mind. 

Resolved, That the best mode of school government is that 
which pervading and becoming part of all the plans for teach- 
logon instruction, and heedful of the wants and weaknesses 

its subjects, is addressed to their reason, conscience, and 


affections. 
TEACHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. Parca offered the following resolation which was adopt- 
ed without debate unanimously:— 

Résolved, That we have great confidence in the different 
school teachers’ departments.established in different parts of 
the state, and that we look to them for ablé and efficient teach- 
ers for our common schools. 2 


DISTRICT LIBRARIES, 
Mr. Srracue called up the report on this subject, and it was 
laid over without further action. The resolutions were how- 
ever subsequently taken up and adopted. 


SCHOOL LAWS AND REGULATIONS. 


Mr. Fuxcn, from the committee on this subject, reported the 
following, which was adopted:— 


Resolved, That the instructions to deputy superintendents be 
submitted to our present superintendent for revision and 


amen 
REGULAR ATTENDANCE. 


Mr. Parxer, from the committee on this subject, reported the 
following which were adupted:— 


_ Resolved, That regular attendance at school is highly essen- 
tial to maintaining proper classification, desirable for contract- 
ing habits of punctuality, and requisite for permanent intel- 
esol on thateee licit th jon of pareut. and 
esolv t we solicit the mpt action t] 

guardians to secure the re. mine tneniance of children, as in- 
dispensable to their best improvement and their certain pro- 
gress. Mace 

Mr. Wine offered the following, which ‘was. unanimously 
adopted:— ; 

Resolved, That we tender our respectful and-gratefal thanks 
to Grorcg B. Emerson, Esq. for his cordial and efficient aidin 


unfolding and enforcing the great principles that. should per- 
vade education. 


STANDARD QUALIFCATIONS OF TEACHERS. 


Mr. Seraovs offered the folléwing—which after some amend- 

ment was laid on the table:-—__« 
Resolved, That the business committee be required to report 
whether, in their opinion, it is expedient for this convention to 
ss reso Ss in favor of a standard of qualifications of 
achers.. . ’ 
President Hammonn then took leave of the convention, with 
= appropriate and feeling remarks—when the convention 
a recess, . 





it Friday, 2 o'clock P. M. . 
The convention again assembled, Mr. Kina, Vice-President, 


in the eS. 
a ; tocanh ere following, which was unanimously 
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otevd, That ove of the most pow means of purifying 
the'in ; softening the Sadaars and levating the ections, 
ipl ile ore easy, ite tmprovemenl oe ay 
! voen!) : 
and that we earnestly recommend its introduction into every 
district school in the state. 


‘ . FEMALE TEACHERS. 
Mr. Dwicut, from the committee unthataubject, reported the 
following resolution :— 

Resolved, That we respectfully recommend to the patrons of 
our school districts the more general employment of compe- 
tent female teachers in our winter schools. - 


This resolution was debated by Mr. Dwient, Mr. Bartow, Mr. 
Denman, Mr. Patenis, Mr. Fovon, and Mr. Parxer—the latter 
moving to postpone action on the subject to the next conven- 
tion—whieh was done. 

On motion of Mr.-Roeugstex, a committee was appointed by 
the chair, consisting of Messrs. Dwiant, Ranpart of Albany, 
and Forpa, to superintend the publication o1 thé 
of. the convention. 

On motion of Mr, Tooxgr, ordered that the ‘proceedings of 
the convention be published in the District School Journal. 

On motion of Mr, Rocnesres, a resolation of thanks to the 
presiding officers and secretaries was adopted. 

Mr. Kine thereupon simply and eloquently addressed the con- 
vention, and : 

The convention adjourned sine de. 





: (Or The Address of the Hon. Samuel Young, before the State 
Convention of County Superintendents, will be published in 
the next number. 


To the Friends of the Journal. 


This number closes the second volume 








\!of the Journal, and we trust that it has 


in some measure answered the expecta- 


establishment an increasing interest. in 
our common schools. We would not, 
however, at this time, revert to the past, 
but rather call attention to the means of 
making the Journal a more efficient aux- 
iliary to the great cause of general edu- 
cation. 

It should be much enlarged, that, in 
addition to the important decisions and 
directions of the State Superintendent, 
and the valuable communications from 
the several County Superintendents, 
we may be enabled to publish a greater 
variety of interesting selections from 
foreign and American works on the dif- 
ferent methods of teaching, and the 
means of awakening and increasing in- 
terest in popular instruction. 

As the state appropriation will not 
pay, even for the district cepies of the 
enlarged Journal, we shall suffer a large 
pecuniary loss unless*our subscription is 
greatly increased. We therefore respect- 
fully request the County Superintend- 
ents, and the friends of education gene- 
rally, to aid in extending its circulation. 
Should but half the number be. sub- 
scribed for in each county, which are 
circulated gratuitously by the state, the 
editor will not only be able'to enlarge 
the Journal, but also to illustrate it- by 
valuable: engravings of school houses, 
furniture and apparatus. ee 
"\ TERMS FOR THE ENLARGED VOLUME. 
. 1 copy for one year; « 75. cents. 
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